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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The United States Looks at South and Southeast Asia 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


I am glad of the opportunity to take part in 
this annual conference of the School of Advanced 
International Studies of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The timely subject of this year’s confer- 
ence, “Nationalism and Progress in South and 
Southeast Asia,” is one of great interest to the 
Department of State. It is of particular interest 
to me personally inasmuch as many of the prob- 
lems you will be discussing here fall within my 
area of official responsibility. 

It is a source of considerable satisfaction to us 
who work in the governmental sphere of relations 
between America and Asia to know that there is 
a group of men and women, distinguished in the 
scholarly world, who are actively engaged in a 
private effort to increase understanding between 
Asians and Americans and to strengthen relations 
between them. 

The subject on which I have been asked to speak 
is: “The United States Looks at South and South- 
east Asia.” 

When the United States surveys this immense 
area it sees, needless to say, a multitude of prob- 
lems, aspirations, and movements. Some of the 
most significant of these—I note from your pro- 
gram—will be considered at this conference: the 
aftermaths of colonialism, the progress of nation- 
alism, the development of communism. 

Now, what I say to you today should be con- 
sidered in relation to one overriding question. 
That question is: Is the present season of sweetness 
and light, through which we are now passing, a 
phase only, or have the Soviets and their Com- 


* Address made before the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, Wash- 


ington, D. C., on Aug. 8. 
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munist allies suffered some change of heart as well 
as of tactic? 

There is an old Japanese proverb that, perhaps, 
has some relevance here. It goes something like 
this: “The sign in the garden says, ‘Do not pick 
the apple blossoms,’ but the wind cannot read, and 
the wind blows the blossoms away.” 

During the 10 years since World War II, the 
Communist leaders have been like the wind that 
cannot read the sign and so demolishes the apple 
blossoms. They have ignored the rules and treaties 
that law-abiding people and nations obey, and 
they have destroyed the freedom of many nations 
in the process. 

Now the wind suddenly can read. What does it 
mean? Has the wind really lessened its fury and 
changed its prevailing direction ? 

The full answer is not yet. 

Although in American eyes no problem stands 
out more prominently in Asia, especially in South- 
east Asia, than the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion and subversion, we realize that to most of the 
leaders and peoples of this vast region the threat 
of communism is of no more than secondary con- 
cern and that their interests and emotions are 
centered on such questions as “colonialism,” 
“nationalism,” and “neutralism.” 


Preoccupation With Colonialism 


Why is this so? To find the answer we must 
look to the history of these countries, most of 
which have so recently emerged from foreign 
control. The men who now lead the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia are in almost all cases 
the men who led the struggle for independence. 
Their lives, and those of their countrymen, have 
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been dedicated to gaining freedom from the 
colonial power. They have been conditioned to 
regard the colonial power as the one obstacle to 
their country’s liberty and progress and have had 
little time or disposition to worry about dangers 
from other sources, or threats not directly perti- 
nent to the old, familiar struggle for liberation 
from colonialism. It is only natural that they 
should find it hard to realize that the old foe— 
Western colonialism—is dead and that they must 
now turn to face a greater and totally destructive 
enemy. 

One result of the preoccupation of these Asians 
with their own struggles for independence has 
been that each country has come to know a great 
deal about its former occupier and very little about 
its neighbors. All Asians are opposed in principle 
to colonialism anywhere, but few have taken any 
real interest in the development of other Asian 
nations, and fewer understand the needs and 
aspirations of their neighbors, with whom they 
should be working most closely. As a result, there 
seems to be little feeling of unity, little under- 
standing of the potential collective strength of 
free Asia, and each country tends to feel isolated 
and alone. 

Many Asians, then, are still preoccupied with 
colonialism, a term which they use to mean the 
occupation and control of their countries by 
foreigners from Europe. What has happened to 
colonialism? The truth is that Western colonial- 
ism entered a period of decline many years ago, 
a decline which resulted both from the growing 
resistance of the Asians and from changes in atti- 
tude in the colonial powers themselves. The con- 
cept that it is right for one people to rule and 
exploit another came under attack in the West in 
the last century and lost ground steadily there- 
after. By the 1930’s the question in most countries 
which had colonies was not so much should the 
colonies be given independence, but when and how 
should independence be given. World War II, 
which for the West was a clear-cut struggle for 
the defense of human freedom, doomed colonial- 
ism as a Western concept. 


Destructive Role of Communism 


I would like to emphasize at this point that the 
numerous countries which have gained their free- 
dom in recent years have gained it because it was 
the will of the people of those countries and be- 
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cause of changes in the attitudes of the former 
colonial powers. I know of no instance in which 
communism, native or foreign, has played an 
effective role in the achievement of independence. 
On the contrary, communism has destroyed the 
true independence of several countries in Asia and 
threatens all the others with every technique in 
its arsenal from subversion to armed revolt to 
external aggression. 

The countries of free Asia and the men who 
lead them are faced with formidable problems. 
All suffer from various degrees of poverty, short- 
age of educational facilities, poor public health. 
Perhaps most important, the great majority suffer 
from a lack of experience in solving problems of 
organization. These problems the new colonialism 
seeks to exploit. The land itself is not poor in 
most of Free Asia, and most of the newly estab- 
lished nations have natural resources which could, 
if properly used, bring a really new world to 
several hundred million people. Most of the 
leaders of Asia are thoroughly aware of the needs 
of their people and see their task as one of pre- 
serving their cherished national freedom while 
bringing their idle resources into play for the 
benefit of their countrymen. This is a task of such 
importance and of such magnitude that the people 
of Asia want desperately to believe that they will 
be able to devote all their energies to it and are 
reluctant to face the fact that they and their work 
are threatened by an implacable enemy dedicated 
to their destruction by stealth or by force. 

How do the Communists fit into this picture? 
The ultimate goal of world communism in Asia is 
easy to detect, as it is identical with the ultimate 
goal of world communism everywhere. The 
Communists seek to create, by subversion or by 
force, a monolithic structure designed for the 
benefit of the Communists themselves, which, 
while preserving the outward appearance of inde- 
pendence for its victim states, suppresses the very 
human freedoms which that independence was 
intended to foster and protect. This simple 
truth is painfully apparent to the people of East- 
ern Europe, of Mainland China, of North Korea 
and Ho Chi Minh’s Viet-Nam, millions of whom 
have sought freedom by flight to free territories. 
To those who are now in bondage, knowledge of 
the truth about communism has come tragically 
late. 

In free Asia this knowledge is gained more 
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slowly, partly because the true picture of commu- 
nism is not immediate and present, partly because 
cynical Communist promises about the good 
things available under communism appeal to peo- 
ple who are discouraged by the size and complex- 
ity of their problems, and partly because old 
Asian mistrust of the West applies to Western 
methods of progress by hard work and by trial 
and error. However, there is reason to hope that 
most of the leaders of Asia have learned much in 
recent years and that communism has lost its 
chance for victory by subversion. No free Asian 
nation today is under major Communist influence, 
as the Bandung conference clearly showed. 

Free Asia, then, is a vast area of new nations, 
plagued by shortage of capital and lack of tech- 
nical skills, striving to solve these problems with 
inadequate means, still distrustful of the nations 
which represent old and well understood colonial- 
ism, and now, it seems, increasingly distrustful of 
the Communists. Our relationship with these 
countries is unique because, in a sense, we are the 
first modern nation to gain independence by a re- 
volt against a colonial power, a fact recognized by 
the President of Indonesia when, in his opening 
address at the Bandung conference, he cited Long- 
fellow’s poem about Paul Revere’s ride. We have 
resisted colonialism since our own Revolution 
wherever we have been able to do so, from our es- 
tablishment of the Monroe Doctrine to our spon- 
sorship of the four freedoms during the last war. 


U.S. Position in Asia 


As a result of this history, by 1945 we enjoyed 
in Asia a position of prestige and respect never 
approached by any other nation. We have lost 
ground since 1945, partly because our efforts to 
help the war-stricken countries of Europe toward 
recovery were misinterpreted by some Asians as 
an indication that we supported European coloni- 
alism, partly because we failed to prevent the loss 
of Mainland China to communism, but primarily 
because the Communists and their allies have 
waged against us a campaign of hatred based upon 
a grotesque distortion of our motives by attribut- 
ing to us their own desire to choke out Asian free- 
dom for their own benefit. 

The truth is that our hopes for Asia are no 
different now from what they were after the Boxer 
Rebellion, when we alone refused territorial or 
other special privileges from prostrate China, and 
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instead devoted the indemnity owed to us to the 
education of young Chinese so that they might 
better serve their own country. What we want in 
Asia is what we want everywhere—a world made 
up of independent, responsible, democratic coun- 
tries whose governments are devoted to the peace- 
ful development of their own territory and to the 
welfare and personal freedom of their own people. 
We want this because it is the only kind of world 
in which the values we put above life can endure. 
In this picture there is no room for imperialism or 
colonialism, and we must continue to resist them. 


Communist Colonialism 


“Old colonialism” is dead or dying everywhere. 
Communist colonialism is very much alive and, 
unless contained, will continue to expand. A 
simple glance at recent history will prove the 
point. How many countries have gained their 
freedom from the West since 1918 ? 

India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia— 
not to mention numerous states in the Near East 
and Africa. 

How many countries have lost their freedom, 
both national and personal, to the ruthless forces 
of communism in that same time ? 

Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, East Ger- 
many, Mainland China including Tibet and Mon- 
golia, North Korea, and North Viet-Nam. 

The United States has welcomed the new na- 
tions of Asia into the world community and has 
undertaken various aid programs to assist them in 
their struggle for well-being. In doing this we 
have only continued on a governmental scale the 
work of assistance which American private citi- 
zens have long been carrying on. We have done 
this, and will continue to do it, because of our 
conviction that these countries need assistance in 
order to achieve a level of material welfare and 
social progress which will permit them to’ main- 
tain the human freedom and national independ- 
ence we regard as essential to world security. 

We are not doing these things because the Com- 
munists have frightened us into it. There is only 
one reason why we are devoting so much of our 
wealth and effort to the defense of these countries. 
Our aid programs, our bilateral defense treaties, 
our support of the Manila Pact are not designed, 
as the Communists allege, to impose our power on 
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Asia but rather are intended to help these nations 
preserve their independence and develop self- 
sustaining economies. The best efforts of the 
peoples of Asia toward self-development, plus 
massive American economic assistance, would not 
serve to keep armed communism across the border 
if there were no force available to resist. The 
Communists are interested in the conquest of 
Asia, not in the welfare of its people. 

In summary, Free Asia today has completed or 
is completing its long struggle against the old 
colonialism. It is now in the early stages of 
another struggle of equally great importance and 
greater complexity against age-old poverty, tech- 
nical underdevelopment, and disease in which it 
will require and is receiving the moral and mate- 
rial assistance of the Western World and of the 
United States. This struggle is rendered infi- 
nitely more difficult by the aggressive presence of 
world communism, which by turns assails Asia 
with propaganda about nonexistent shortcuts to 
true freedom and with threats of armed aggres- 
sion. While recently, as we have seen, the gale- 
force winds of Communist aggression have be- 
come softer and the Communists have professed 
their wish to live peacefully with their neighbors, 
it is too soon to tell whether this is a change of 
heart or a propaganda tactic. In any case, we 
must continue to help the Asian people in their 
quest for the dignity and well-being of the indi- 
vidual. We must continue to encourage and as- 
sist them in the development of their capacity to 
defend their independence. We could do no less 
and discharge the responsibilities of the heritage 
which is ours. 


Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission in Korea 
Press release 485 dated August 10 


At his news conference on August 10, Secretary 
Dulles was asked for comment on the series of 
demonstrations held in South Korea against the 
presence there of Communist members of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. The 
Secretary replied: 


There has been a rising tide of resentment in the 
Republic of Korea at the continuing presence of 
the Communist members of the inspection teams. 
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The feeling has been that they are not really 
performing the service for which they had been 
designed and were rather operating as spies in the 
country, and that the corresponding teams in the 
North had not, in fact, been able to detect and 
prevent violations of the Armistice We have 
known of that sentiment for some time, and it is 
a sentiment which has considerable justification. 
But, while we are sympathetic to the sentiment, 
we cannot approve of the violence by which this 
sentiment is demonstrating itself. 

Under the terms of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement there is an obligation upon the U.N. 
Command to give protection to the members of 
these teams. That is an obligation which we ex- 
pect to carry out, and we do not believe that it is 
an obligation which the South Koreans ought to 
try to challenge by force, as they are now seeming 
to do. 


Asked whether this determination of the U.S. 
to carry out this obligation had been made com- 
pletely clear to President Rhee, the Secretary 
replied: 


I think that President Rhee clearly understands 
our obligation. The obligation itself is very ex- 
plicit in the terms of the Armistice Agreement, 
and I think he is quite aware of it and of our 
intention honorably to carry out that obligation 
that we assumed. 


Asked what the U.S. position was on the ques- 
tion of abolishing this Commission or reducing it, 
Secretary Dulles replied: 


We are inclined to agree with the feeling of the 
Republic of Korea that the Commission is not 
serving any very useful purpose at the present 
time. The question of changing it raises a number 
of problems. 

You see, the theory of the Armistice Agreement 
was that it was to cover what was hoped would 
be a relatively brief period, until the Armistice 
settlement would be converted into a peace based 
upon the unification of Korea. It was expected 
that the political conference to achieve that end 
would be convened within 90 days after the Armi- 
stice Agreement was concluded. Well, instead of 


doing that within 90 days, you will recall that it 


*For a U.N. Command statement on violations of the 
Armistice and on the inspection systems, see BULLETIN 
of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 191. 
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was approximately a year, and then the political 
conference held at Geneva did not come to any 
positive result. 

So the fact of the matter is that the Armistice 
Agreement, in many of its provisions, is not prov- 
ing adapted to the continuing situation. It was 
designed to cover a short period. Now it seems 
as though it would have to cover a longer period, 
and many of the provisions seem to be obsolete or 
impractical. But the problem of how to change 
them is one of considerable difficulty, one to which 
we are giving very serious consideration. We 
would hope that the people of South Korea who, 
understandingly, feel disturbed at the situation 
will nevertheless continue to exercise patience. 


Asked whether in view of the so-called ulti- 
matum of the Republic of Korea to the NNSC to 
get out of the country by August 13 there had 
been discussions between United States and 
Korean officials, the Secretary replied: 


That whole topic has been a matter of discus- 
sion for the last year or more. Indeed, when 
President Rhee was here about a year ago, it was 
quite actively discussed, and there have been nego- 
tiations and discussions going on with the others 
of the 16 countries that were in the Korean war 
with us, and also with Sweden and with Switzer- 
land. Talks have been going on on this topic quite 
actively throughout the past few months. 


Asked how we can justify insisting that they 
be patient after a year and a half when the Com- 
munist members of those teams are spying on 
South Korean defenses and yet not letting them 
check the buildup in North Korea and whether if 
that were happening in our country we would be 
very patient, the Secretary replied: 


I hope we would be patient, yes, because I don’t 
think you can build a world of peace and order 
where in a sense people take the law into their own 
hands. It is not possible to make an agreement 
which does not have potential defects in it, par- 
ticularly when it is strained to do a job beyond 
what was anticipated. Then the question comes, 
how do you deal with the situation ? 

I do think it is necessary to be patient. Our 
country was on the whole pretty patient, although 
firm, and did not resort to any use of force to deal 
with this problem of getting our fliers out of 
China. It was a hard endurance test, but it 
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finally worked. I believe that the American peo- 
ple are sufficiently disciplined to take some of 
these things and endure them. 

It is not likely that any information that is 
being gained by these Communist members is of 
vital significance. It isn’t as though the future 
of the Republic of Korea was really being im- 
periled by this. 


Asked whether we were tacitly consenting to the 
partition of Korea, Secretary Dulles replied that 
we were not. He continued: 


As I have said here many times, there are divi- 
sions which exist in a good many countries. This 
is unfortunate. But we do not believe the par- 
tition ought to be resolved by resort to force. I 
do not see how you are ever going to have a peace- 
ful world or avoid the consequences, the horrors, 
of what will develop probably into an atomic and 
hydrogen war if force is used as a means of cor- 
recting these injustices. It takes time and pa- 
tience to cure these injustices. The fact that you 
don’t go to war about them does not prove that 
you accept them or acquiesce in them or give up 
hope of changing them. 

I am convinced that these unifications will be 
brought about and that they will be brought 
about under far happier conditions than if we 
try to bring them about by going to war. By war 
you may then unify the country, but you may 
then unify it only for insects and not for human 
life. 

Asked whether we have any confirmation of a 
Korean statement that a new Communist aggres- 
ston was dangerously near, Secretary Dulles 
replied: 

We have no intelligence reports that bear out 
that statement. 


U. S. and Laos Raise Missions 
to Embassy Status 
Press release 483 dated August 9 


The Governments of the United States and of 
Laos officially announced today, August 10th, the 
elevation of their respective diplomatic missions 
in Washington and Vientiane to Embassy status. 
This diplomatic development is a symbol of the 
ever-closer ties between the two Governments. 

His Excellency Ourot Souvannavong, Lao Am- 
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bassador-designate, will assume the rank of Am- 
bassador as soon as he has presented his creden- 
tials to the President of the United States. The 
Honorable Charles Woodruff Yost, at present 
American Minister to Laos, will shortly present 
to his Majesty King Sisavang Vong the letters 
from the President of the United States accredit- 
ing him as Ambassador to the Court of Laos. 

The Kingdom of Laos is a constitutional mon- 
archy of approximately two million people. This 
small] nation is an outpost of the free world, one- 
fourth of its frontiers being contiguous with Com- 
munist-held territory (Communist China and Viet 
Minh-controlled North Viet-Nam). Although 
coping with a threat to its sovereignty in two 
provinces on this frontier, where Communist ele- 
ments continue to defy the Government’s author- 
ity even by force, the Royal Government is never- 
theless striving to advance the economic and social 
well-being of the Lao people. 

His Excellency Ourot Souvannavong, Lao Min- 
ister to the United States since the Legation was 
established in July 1953, was born in 1908 in Vien- 
tiane. He was educated in Indochina and France, 
received a law degree from the Faculté de Paris 
in 1933, and shortly thereafter entered the Lao 
judiciary service. In 1945 he became President of 
the Superior Court of Appeals and Counselor for 
Justice to the Lao Government. He has also held 
the posts of District Chief and King’s Councilor. 
From 1948 until his assignment to Washington, 
he was delegate of Laos to the Assembly of the 
French Union, serving in 1952-53 as Vice Presi- 
dent. He has attended various international con- 
ferences and was a delegate to the Japanese Peace 
Treaty Conference in San Francisco in 1951 and 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. 


South Pacific Commission 


The President on August 11 made the following 
appointments : 


Felix M. Keesing of California to be Senior U.S. 
Commissioner on the South Pacific Commission 
for a term of 2 years. (Reappointment) 

Knowles A. Ryerson of California to be U.S. 
Commissioner on the South Pacific Commission 
for a term of 2 years. (Reappointment) 

Curtis C. Strong of Oregon to be an Alternate 
U.S. Commissioner on the South Pacific Commis- 
sion for a term of 2 years. 
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World Cooperation on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy 


White House press release dated August 8 


The following is a message from the President 
transmitted to the United Nations Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva 
and delivered on August 8 by Admiral Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE: 

Please accept my warmest greetings and sincere 
good wishes, on behalf of the people of the United 
States, for the success of this first international 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
held under the auspices of the United Nations. 

You—the world’s foremost nuclear scientists 
and engineers, who are penetrating the mysteries 
of atomic energy—most surely know how the atom 
stands ready to become man’s obedient, tireless 
servant, if man will only allow it. 

The knowledge and vision which you possess 
carries with it a great opportunity—and a great 
challenge. Your lives are dedicated to the search 
for knowledge and truth. You hold the respect 
of your peoples because they look to you for words 
of calm, unadorned scientific fact. 

You can best unfold to the peoples of the world 
the bright promise of the benign atom. 

You meet in Geneva under conditions favorable 
to this great purpose. 

No other scientific gathering of such scope and 
importance, or of such widespread interest, has 
ever taken place. The peoples of the world are 
represented. At hand is a rich opportunity to 
restore old lines of free scientific communication 
which have been disrupted for so many years. The 
knowledge and skills which each of you has ac- 
quired in his own country to put the atom to work 
for peaceful purposes will be circulated and 
shared in the friendly atmosphere of hospitable 
Switzerland with its age-old tradition of freedom. 

This atmosphere is encouraged also by the fact 
that the United Nations Resolution of last De- 
cember 4, which created your Conference, limited 
its concern to scientific and technical matters. It 
is expressly non-political. 

You meet, therefore, as free men of science, 
interested only in enriching man’s store of know]- 
edge about this wonderful discovery. 
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Science speaks in many tongues. The advance- 
ment of the nuclear arts has been the work of men 
of many nations. That is so because the atom it- 
self is non-political. It wears no nationality and 
recognizes no frontiers. It is neither moral nor 
immoral. Only man’s choice can make it good or 
evil. The phenomenon of nuclear fission having 
been revealed to man, it is still left to him to de- 
termine the use to which it shall be put. 

On December 8, 1953, I had the privilege of 
addressing the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on the subject which occupies this con- 
ference—world cooperation for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

I stated then, and I reaffirm now, that the United 
States pledges its determination to help find ways 
by which the miraculous inventiveness of man 
shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life. 

This pledge which we gave twenty months ago 
has become the law of our land, written into our 
statutes by the American Congress in the new 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The new Act states 
in forthright language that we recognize our re- 
sponsibilities to share with others, in a spirit of 
cooperation, what we know of the peaceful atomic 
art. To further encourage such cooperation with 
other nations, the new Act relaxed the previously 
existing restrictions on independent atomic re- 
search and development by private industry, 
thereby further clearing the way for cooperation 
with others. 

Since our new Atomic Energy Act became law a 
year ago, we have striven in many ways and ever 
in a spirit of good will to translate its words and 
its purpose into concrete action. 

That is the way we interpret our responsibility 
and the responsibility of all nations of good will. 

We appeal not alone to governments to join with 
us in this cooperative endeavor. We are hopeful 
also that business and professional groups 
throughout the world will become interested and 
will provide incentives in finding new ways that 
this science can be used. 

All of the enlightened nations of the world are 
spending large sums every year on programs of 
health, education and economic development. 
They do so because they know that disease, ig- 
norance and the lack of economic opportunity are 
the dark breeding places of disorders and wars. 

Every scientific tool available has been brought 
to bear in this effort. 
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Atomic science is the newest and the most prom- 
ising tool of all. 

In your capable hands, I am confident it can be 
made to perform greatly for the betterment of 
human living. 

Dwicut D. EiseNHOWER 


Foreign Ministers 
To Meet at Geneva 
Press release 487 dated August 11 


Following consultations through diplomatic 
channels, the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the United States have agreed that the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the four 
powers, envisaged in the directive issued by the 
Heads of Government on July 23,1 will convene at 
Geneva on Thursday, October 27, 1955. 

They are also agreed that the conference of 
Foreign Ministers will be served by a joint secre- 
tariat of the four powers. 


French-Tunisian Conventions 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 484 dated August 10 

It is a source of much satisfaction to the United 
States that France and Tunisia have agreed upon 
conventions which provide a new framework for 
close cooperation between the French and Tuni- 
sian communities. It is significant that agree- 
ment on these conventions was reached through 
negotiations on a basis of equality between the 
parties directly concerned. France and Tunisia 
may take real satisfaction and pride in the achieve- 
ment of this agreement. 

The manner in which the agreement was 
reached, the impressive majorities by which both 
Houses of the French Parliament approved the 
conventions, and the extensive support they have 
received in Tunisia indicate a common realization 
of the need for continued cooperation. 

The Franco-Tunisian negotiations demonstrate 
that mutually satisfactory progress can be made 
on such difficult problems if they are dealt with in 
time by the parties concerned with determination, 
realism, and good will. 


? BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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Conference Hall To Be Erected 
for Berlin Building Exposition 
Press release 472 dated August 3 


The Department of State announced on August 
3 that, as part of its program for the support of 
free Berlin, a conference hall would be erected in 
the Tiergarten area, to be completed in time for 
the opening of the Berlin Building Exposition 
in July 1957. 

The designs and plans for this building, which 
will fill an urgent need in the reconstruction of the 
cultural and political life of the city, have been 
prepared under the guidance of a special commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Architects, set 
up at the invitation of the Department of State in 
March of this year. 

Members of this committee included Ralph 
Walker of New York, N. Y., past president of the 
American Institute of Architects, Howard Eich- 
enbaum, Little Rock, Ark., past vice president of 
the American Institute of Architects, Moreland G. 
Smith, Montgomery, Ala., John Harbeson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Nathaniel Owning, Chicago, Ill. 
This committee selected Hugh Stubbins, Boston, 
Mass., to be the architect. The decision to build 
a conference hall of this type was made this spring 
after members of the committee, Mr. Stubbins, and 
State Department representatives had gone to 
Berlin, consulted with Berlin city officials, and 
examined possible sites. 

The international conference hall that has been 
designed by Mr. Stubbins is a building that will 
have multiple-purpose use. It will have a central 
auditorium that will seat 1,200 people. In addi- 
tion, the ground floor will house the numerous 
organizational activities necessary for large con- 
ferences. Reception and exhibition areas, large 
and small committee rooms, administrative offices, 
and library rooms will occupy this level of the 
building. 

Mr. Stubbins has said of his design for the 
conference hall: “A building has been designed 
which is both open and protective, for both are 
essential to true freedom. The roof itself is hung 
between two arches and a compression ring sur- 
rounding the auditorium. It touches the deck 
lightly at two points and rises wide and high to 


* BULLETIN of May 9, 1955, p. 767. 
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shelter an area of 14,500 square feet. This roof 
is economically desirable as the least expensive 
of all clear-span shelters to construct, but at least 
equally important is its symbolic value as an ex- 
pression of the ultimate purpose of the Hall for 
Congresses in Berlin.” 


Discussion Concerning Soviet Tanker 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Department Press Officer? 


The Soviet Chargé d’Affaires presented an aide 
memoire to the Under Secretary this afternoon 
concerning the case of the Soviet tanker 7’uapse. 
The aide memoire expressed the satisfaction of the 
Soviet Union that 29 members of the 7'uapse crew 
have returned to the Soviet Union but stated that 
the Soviet Government was disturbed by the fact 
that 20 members of the crew were still being held 
and that the tanker itself had not been returned. 
The aide memoire said that the Soviet Government 
expects the United States Government to take the 
necessary measures for the return of the remaining 
members of the crew of the Z'uapse. The aide 
memoire concluded by saying that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment expects the Government of the United 
States of America will take appropriate steps to- 
ward the return to the Soviet Union of the tanker. 

In commenting on the contents of the Soviet 
aide memoire, the Under Secretary stated to the 
Soviet Chargé that he wished to make very clear 
that the case of the Z’wapse and its crew was one 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the Republic of China and that the United 
States Government had nothing whatever to do 
with it. So far as the cases of the men who have 
chosen not to return to the Soviet Union are con- 
cerned, the Under Secretary said he was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the details in this regard. 
However, he noted to the Soviet Chargé that if 
the United States Government had any control 
over the matter, which it did not, the attitude of 
the United States Government would be that the 
men were perfectly free to make up their own 
minds as to where they wished to reside. 


*Made to correspondents on Aug. 8. For background, 


see BULLETIN of July 12, 1954, p. 51, and July 26, 1954, 
p. 181. 
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Expansion of International Trade 


by Samuel C. Waugh 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


The continual expansion of international trade 
is an important objective of our foreign policy. 
That explains why we bargain tariff concessions 
with other nations—for example, with Japan. It 
also explains why we want the major trading 
nations to set up an Organization for Trade 
Cooperation (Orc). 

There will be more about the Orc in a moment. 
More about the negotiations with Japan too. But 
first let me get down to fundamentals. 

I began by saying that the continual expansion 
of international trade is an important objective 
of our foreign policy. Why is this so? Let me 
mention three good reasons: 


© Trade increases UWS. well-being. Exports 
contribute directly to the prosperity of factories 
and farms. Imports benefit the whole population, 
165 million of us, by providing a greater freedom 
of choice for buyers, and at lower prices. Imports 
also provide many essential materials for Ameri- 
can industry, including defense industry—and 
that leads into the next point. 

© Trade increases U.S. security. It is a means 
of raising standards of living, of strengthening 
free peoples, and of drawing nations closer to- 
gether in partnership. This drawing together has 
always been desirable, but in today’s dangerous 
world it may be a life-and-death matter. Unjusti- 
fied trade barriers foster weakness, bitterness, and 
conflict and thus undermine the safety of the free 
world. 

© We do not believe in unnecessary controls. 
Most Americans are convinced that the wisest role 
of government in the field of trade is to provide 





* Article based on material prepared for the interna- 
tional trade issue of the Boston Herald, July 17, 1955. 
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an environment in which private enterprise can 
flourish free from artificial restraints. We do not 
think governmental controls ought to interfere 
with competitive enterprise unless they are clearly 
needed for the general good. And we believe this 
to be a sound philosophy not merely for our 
domestic economy but also for international 
economic relations. 


That does not by any means exhaust the sub- 
ject. Much more can be said to support this 
sound trade policy. But most Americans who 
are able to look broadly at the national interest 
will agree that those three reasons are compelling. 


Negotiations With Japan 


So we work for the reduction of trade barriers 
in the world. And we negotiate with other coun- 
tries to that end. Such negotiations were recently 
concluded with Japan. The results were in our 
national interest. Some fears have been ex- 
pressed, however, that the U. S. concessions to 
Japan will seriously injure domestic industries. 

In all such cases I suggest that the following 
facts be remembered : 


1. Concessions are reciprocal. (For example, 
Japan granted concessions on many U. S. prod- 
ucts, including lubricating oils and greases, syn- 
thetic materials, antibiotics, paper products, hard- 
ware, office and store equipment, typewriters, 
electrical apparatus, aircraft and parts, metal- 
working machinery, and portable electric tools.) 

2. U. S. concessions are not “ruinous” as you 
may sometimes hear. (For example, it has been 
said that the American textile industry is seriously 
threatened by tariff reductions on less expensive 
cotton cloth from Japan. The following facts 
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must be considered: U.S. domestic production of 
cotton cloth in 1954 is estimated at 10 billion 
square yards. U.S. exports were about 600 mil- 
lion square yards. U.S. imports were about 73 
million, or less than 1 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. The recent tariff reduction would apply to 
about 32 million square yards, or less than four- 
tenths of one percent of domestic production. 
However, should these reductions result in future 
imports big enough to threaten serious injury, 
there are established procedures for remedial 
action.) 

3. Tariff concessions are made with great care. 
They are not made by the State Department or 
any other single agency. Nine agencies of the 
executive branch participate in the interdepart- 
mental committee that makes recommendations, 
and the final decisions are made by the President. 
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In fact, all nine agencies take part in the actual 
tariff negotiations with other countries. Public 
notice is given beforehand; interested parties are 
given a chance to make their views known; these 
views are carefully considered; and the Tariff 
Commission makes “peril point” findings for the 
protection of domestic industries. I might add 
that in no case were these findings breached in the 
negotiations involving Japan. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Your Government is dedicated to maintaining 
and increasing the strength of domestic industry. 
The purpose of tariff concessions is to strengthen 
the U.S. economy and national security through 
the expansion of international trade. 

Now the greatest international instrument ever 
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devised for the purpose of expanding world trade 
is the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Garr). This is a trade agreement among 34 
countries. They carry on four-fifths of the in- 
ternational trade of the world. Japan, having 
recently made substantial tariff reductions on the 
goods of the U.S. and other Garr countries, and 
having received concessions from them in return, 
is seeking to become the 35th Contracting Party.’ 

The General Agreement now is 714 years old. 
The legal authority for U.S. participation is the 
21-year-old Trade Agreements Act, which em- 
powers the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments and reduce U.S. tariffs in exchange for tariff 
reductions by other countries. 

On June 21 this act was extended for another 
3 years. The extension was an important mile- 
stone in our foreign economic policy. But it was 
not the only action needed to make that policy fully 
effective. Another action that has become in- 
creasingly necessary is the establishment of a more 
efficient organization for trade cooperation among 
the countries that adhere to the General Agree- 
ment. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


Therefore the United States and its trading 
partners have tentatively agreed to set up an 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. The 
United States signed this Orc agreement subject 
to the approval of Congress. On April 14 the 
President sent up an eloquent message describing 
the urgent need for the Orc and asking the con- 
gressional blessing on U.S. membership. The 
House Committee on Ways and Means expects to 
begin hearings on the proposal early in 1956. 

The main purpose of the Orc would be to ad- 
minister the General Agreement, which has been 
successful with only makeshift administrative 
arrangements but could be even more successful 
with more formal ones. The Orc would add a 
needed stability and continuity to trade coopera- 
tion. It would be a forum for discussion of trade 
problems. It would arrange for tariff negotia- 
tions. But it would not itself conduct negotia- 
tions nor have the power to establish trade rules. 


*The GATT Secretariat announced at Geneva on Aug. 
11 that, since two-thirds of the Contracting Parties had 
voted in favor of Japan’s accession, Japan will become a 
Contracting Party on Sept. 10. On the same date the 
tariff concessions negotiated between the United States 
and Japan will become effective. 
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As Business Week said on June 25 concerning 
the Orc: “It is not visionary. It will have no 
supernational power. On the contrary, it is a 
practical, down-to-earth way for member naticns 
to come to grips with the problems of expanding 
world trade. ... Our efforts to secure peace are 
based on a complex program to strengthen the en- 
tire free world. We have made a great deal of 
progress. It is in our interest to continue the job 
by joining Orc. This will let the world know 
that our economic policies are consistent, not 
capricious.” 


Negotiations To Be Held Under 
Trade Agreements Act 
Press release 468 dated August 1 


In accordance with instructions from President 
Eisenhower, consultations are now going on with 
other countries looking toward the holding of 
multilateral tariff negotiations beginning the first 
part of next year. 

U.S. participation in such negotiations will take 
place pursuant to the authority in Public Law 86, 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 
(known as H. R. 1 before its enactment). At the 
appropriate time a formal notice of intention to 
negotiate will be issued. This notice will be ac- 
companied by a list of products on which the 
United States will consider the possibility of con- 
cessions to be given in exchange for concessions 
to be obtained from other countries. 

In accordance with the usual procedures, an 
announcement will be made at an appropriate time 
inviting interested persons to file written briefs 
and to appear at public hearings before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission and the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information (an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on which nine agencies of the Government 
are represented). The Tariff Commission will 
be concerned with the determination of a “peril 
point” (that is, the minimum duty necessary to 
avoid serious injury to the domestic industry) for 
each product on the list. The Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information will receive views on any 


For Secretary Dulles’ testimony on H. R. 1 before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on Jan. 17, 1955, see BULLETIN of Jan. 31, 1955, p. 171; 
for the President’s statement on signing the act on June 21, 
see ibid., July 4, 1955, p. 25. 
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aspect of the negotiation in which any person 
may be interested. Requests may be presented to 
this Committee as to products on which conces- 
sions should be sought from the other countries 
negotiating with the United States. 

The President has two kinds of tariff reduction 
authority under P. L. 86. Under one authority 
he may in a trade agreement reduce any rate of 
duty that is in excess of 50 percent ad valorem or 
its equivalent down to that figure. However, no 
more than one-third of the decrease may be put 
into effect in any 12-month period. Under the 
other authority he may reduce rates of duty by 
up to 5 percent of their January 1, 1955, level in 
each of the next 3 years. 

These authorities may not be used cumulatively, 
and the authority to make the first 5 percent re- 
duction under the second alternative lapses unless 
used before July 1, 1956. The second 5 percent 
authority ceases unless used by July 1, 1957, and 
the third 5 percent authority ends July 1, 1958. 

According to present plans the other countries 
which may negotiate with the United States will 
include those countries which are Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. It is not expected that all such countries 
will negotiate either with the United States or 
among themselves. There will also be the oppor- 
tunity for countries not now Contracting Parties to 
negotiate for the purpose of acceding to the Gen- 
eral Agreement. In due course an announcement 
will be made of the countries which will negotiate 
with the United States. 

In addition to the United States the following 
countries are Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia (the United States has terminated its con- 
tractual relations with Czechoslovakia under the 
General Agreement), Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan (now participating provisionally in the 
Gatr and shortly expected to accede) ,? Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, and Uruguay. 


* Ibid., June 27, 1955, p. 1051. 
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Regulations Relating to Agriculture 
Personnel Serving Abroad 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 
White House press release dated July 28 

The President on July 28 issued an Executive 
order prescribing regulations relating to personnel 
of the Department of Agriculture assigned to 
service abroad. 

The Executive order implements certain provi- 
sions of title VI of the act of August 28, 1954 
(Public Law 690, 83d Congress), which title, in 
effect, provided that agricultural attachés of the 
Foreign Service of the United States should be 
employed by, and report directly to, the Secretary 
of Agriculture on agricultural matters but should 
continue to be accorded diplomatic status and 
granted the allowances and other perquisites of 
Foreign Service officers. 

The order requires that instructions issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to such personnel 
shall be consistent with United States foreign 
policy objectives and that their activities abroad 
be effectively coordinated under the guidance of 
the chief of the United States diplomatic mission 
of the country to which they are assigned. 

The order also provides that rules and regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of State governing 
allowances and benefits to officers and employees 
of the Foreign Service under the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 and amendments thereof shall apply 
to such Agriculture personnel. The order makes 
applicable to the Department of Agriculture 
activities abroad such provisions in annual appro- 
priation acts of the Department of State facilitat- 
ing the work of the Foreign Service as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget considers appropriate. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10624: 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO PERSONNEL OF THE DEPARTMENT 
oF AGRICULTURE ASSIGNED TO SERVICE ABROAD 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by sections 602 
(d), 603, and 605 of Title VI of the act of August 28, 1954, 
68 Stat. 908, 909, and by section 301 of title 3 of the United 
States Code, and as President of the United States, I 
hereby prescribe the following regulations relating to 
personnel of the Department of Agriculture assigned to 
service abroad: 


120 Fed. Reg. 5445. 
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Section 1. (a) The provisions of Part II—Procedures 
for Coordination Abroad—of Executive Order No. 10575 
of November 6, 1954, shall be applicable to the official 
activities of persons assigned abroad under authority of 
Title VI of the said act of August 28, 1954. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall institute and 
maintain such measures consistent with the said Part II 
as may be necessary to insure that the official activities 
of persons assigned abroad under the said Title VI are 
carried on consonant with United States foreign-policy 
objectives as defined by the Secretary of State and are 
effectively coordinated with the activities of representa- 
tives of other United States agencies, under the leadership 
of the Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission. 

(c) Consistent with subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue instruc- 
tions on agricultural matters to persons assigned abroad 
under authority of the said Title VI. 


Sec. 2. Rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State under authority vested in him by Title IX of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as heretofore or hereafter 
amended, or under authority thereunder heretofore or 
hereafter delegated to him by the President, with respect 
to allowances and benefits under the said Title [IX shall 
be applicable to personnel assigned abroad under Title VI 
of the said act of August 28, 1954: Provided, (1) that the 
Secretary of State, upon request of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, may prescribe, within existing authority of law 
and when deemed necessary, special rules and regulations 
for such personnel; and (2) that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may, within the limitation of such rules and 
regulations, prescribe necessary implementing directions. 
The Secretary of Agriculture may designate employees of 
the Department of Agriculture to make specific determi- 
nations and take specific actions in the application of 
such rules and regulations to the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Sec. 3. Such provisions in annual appropriation acts 
of the Department of State, including such acts hereafter 
enacted, facilitating the work of the Foreign Service of 
the United States as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall from time to time determine appropriate 
shall be applicable to activities authorized under Title VI 
of the said act of August 28, 1954. 

This order shall be effective as of September 1, 1954. 


D vy Men hor 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
July 28, 1955. 


Loan Agreement Signed 
With Republic of China 

The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on August 4 the formal signing of an 


agreement for a $20 million loan to the Republic 
of China. The loan agreement, negotiated by the 
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Foreign Operations Administration and the De- 
partment of State under provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, was part of more than $200 
million in loan agreements made during the past 
fiscal year under Section 505 of the 1954 law. 

The loan will be made from Chinese currency 
paid to the United States for surplus agricultural 
commodities China is taking under the 1955 as- 
sistance program to that country. The Chinese 
Government in turn will lend the local currency 
for industrial development in Formosa, particu- 
larly of small private industries. 

The $20 million is part of $103,598,000 in de- 
fense support funds earmarked for Formosa in 
the 1955 fiscal year. 


World Bank Loan 
to Guatemala 


The World Bank announced on July 29 that it 
had made a loan of $18.2 million to Guatemala to 
assist in financing the completion of the new 
Atlantic and Pacific Highways and in the execu- 
tion of a program to improve and maintain exist- 
ing roads. The projects should reduce transport 
costs, facilitate internal and external trade, and 
stimulate agricultural production, Guatemala’s 
main economic activity. 

The new Atlantic Highway, begun in 1951, will 
provide an alternative route to the single-track 
railroad which is now the only connection between 
central Guatemala and the Caribbean. It will be 
a paved, all-weather road, 190 miles long, running 
between Guatemala City and Puerto Barrios on 
the Caribbean, with a short branch to the new port 
of Santo Tomas near Puerto Barrios, Guatemala’s 
chief port. At present, the capacity of the rail- 
road which serves it is nearing saturation, and rail 
service is often interrupted by landslides. 

The new Pacific Highway, begun in 1952, will be 
the backbone of the road system in the Pacific 
coastal plain and the piedmont of western Guate- 
mala. It will run midway between the Pacific 
Coast and the Inter-American Highway, and will 
be 217 miles long. In the north, it will extend to 
the Mexican border. In the south, it will extend 
to El Salvador, and will join the new Litoral High- 
way being constructed in El] Salvador with the 
help of a Bank loan of $11.1 million made in 
October 1954. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Problems of Financing European Migration 


SECOND SESSIONS OF COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION, APRIL 21-MAY 4 


by George L. Warren 


The Council of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration (Icrem) convened in 
its second session at Geneva on April 27 and ad- 
journed on May 4, 1955. Preceding the Council 
session the Executive Committee convened in its 
second session on April 21 and adjourned on May 
3, 1955. 

The Migration Committee was established on 
United States initiative at Brussels in 1951 to 
facilitate migration from the overcrowded coun- 
tries of Western Europe to overseas countries of 
immigration. The Council, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all the member governments of the 
Committee, was established under the constitution 
which came into force on November 30, 1954. The 
Executive Committee consists of nine elected mem- 
ber governments. The Governments of New Zea- 
land and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land were elected to membership at the second ses- 
sion of the Council. 

The 26 member governments participating in the 
Council’s second session were : 


Argentina ? Belgium 
Australia ? Brazil 
Austria Canada? 


* For an article on the first sessions of the Council and 
the Executive Committee, see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1955, 
p. 403. 

* Members of the Executive Committee. 
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Chile Italy? 
Colombia Luxembourg 
Costa Rica Netherlands? 
Denmark New Zealand 
France? Norway 
Federal Republic of Ger- Paraguay 
many ” Sweden 
Federation of Rhodesia and Switzerland 
Nyasaland United States? 
Greece Uruguay 
Israel Venezuela ? 





The United Kingdom, Bolivia, the Dominican 
Republic, Spain, Panama, Peru, the Holy See, and 
the Sovereign Order of Malta were represented 
by observers. The United Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, the Council of 
Europe, and nongovernmental organizations in- 
terested in migration were also represented by 
observers. 

The Executive Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Eric van Boetzelaer (Netherlands) 
considered the draft Staff Regulations for Em- 
ployees, but found such divergency of views cen- 
tering on the problem of determining appropriate 
regulations for employees, whose conditions of 
work are prescribed substantially by local laws, 
that it decided to postpone further consideration 
of the proposed regulations until the Administra- 
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tion could supply the Committee with more in- 
formation on the conditions of employment in the 
different countries. The German delegation, par- 
ticularly, took the view that the Committee’s regu- 
lations should be based entirely on local laws and 
employment practices. Final action was _ post- 
poned to the next session. 


Estimated Movement Exceeded 


As a result of its study of the financial reports 
and the Status Report on the Budget and Plan 
of Expenditure for 1954, the Executive Committee 
learned that a total of 121,222 migrants and refu- 
gees had been moved in 1954, as compared with 
87,501 in 1953 and 77,626 in 1952. For the first 
time in the Committee’s experience the original 
estimate of movement—118,400—had been ex- 
ceeded. However, with respect to the operational 
budget the Committee had started the year with a 
carryover of $6,011,650 and concluded with a 
carryover into 1955 of $2,673,648. In achieving 
this high movement the Committee had operated 
at a deficit in income during 1954 of $3,338,002. 
It was obvious that with still higher movements 
in prospect for 1955 this experience could not be 
repeated in the future and that further efforts 
would have to be made to increase income both 
from government sources and from the migrants 
themselves by larger payments toward the cost 
of their transport. Even though there had been 
increases in government contributions during the 
year, more fully reimbursable movements than 
had originally been anticipated, and increased 
payments by migrants, the total of income had not 
met requirements. With these observations the 
Executive Committee commended the Administra- 
tion for improvement in the form and substance 
of the financial reports and recommended that the 
Council accept the reports. 

The Committee learned with satisfaction that 
some 70,000 migrants during 1954, as compared 
with 60,000 in 1953 and 23,000 in 1952, had contrib- 
uted to the cost of their movement. Under the re- 
volving fund arrangements, of loans made by vol- 
untary agencies in 1952, 64 percent had been 
reimbursed by the migrants by the end of 1954; 
of the loans made in 1953, 41 percent; and of 
those made in 1954, 18 percent. Revolving fund 
loans were made to 20,208 migrants in 1954. The 
external auditors assured the Executive Committee 
that the Administration had taken adequate steps 
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to audit and control the grants made to voluntary 
agencies for revolving fund purposes. 


New Estimate for 1955 


The Executive Committee devoted considerable 
attention to the proposed revision of the 1955 
budget and plan of expenditure, adopted at the 
previous session, under which the new estimate of 
movement was 142,165 as against the 143,320 ac- 
cepted in November 1954. This revision resulted 
from a reduction of 12,000 in movement to the 
United States, 6,500 in movement to Brazil, 4,000 
in movement to Canada, and 1,000 to other coun- 
tries, and increases in movement to Australia of 
18,000 and to Argentina of 4,500. The reduction 
in the estimate of movement to the United States 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was ex- 
plained by the fact that experience has shown that 
a greater number of persons receiving visas under 
the act have proved to be able to provide their 
own transportation without the assistance of the 
Committee. 

Even though there was a slight drop in the total 
movement anticipated, the operational budget was 
increased from $44,027,211 to $45,625,468 because 
of the increased movement to Australia and the 
higher costs involved. The estimate of additional 
income required, unidentifiable as to source, was 
increased from $1,700,090 in the November budget 
to $2,795,628 in the April budget. This was in 
spite of the fact that it was assumed that Aus- 
tralia would contribute an additional $1,000,000, 
Italy an additional $700,000, the Netherlands an 
additional $600,000, and Germany an additional 
$260,000. Offsetting these increases were lower 
estimates of income from other sources. 

In exploring ways and means of meeting the 
anticipated gap in operational income of $2,795,- 
628, the Committee first concluded that a reduc- 
tion in expenditures for migration services to 
cancel the deficit might actually jeopardize con- 
tinuing movement. Reductions in the estimates of 
movement would also affect income based on move- 
ments. The only solution appeared to lie in the 
hope that the Administration might secure the 
additional income required to meet the budget 
through securing either a larger proportion of 
fully reimbursable movements or additional con- 
tributions from governments which were not pre- 
pared at this session of the Council to offer them. 

The United States representative, Scott Mc- 
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Leod, stated that the United States would not be 
in a position to make a supplementary contribu- 
tion in 1955 to meet the anticipated deficit as was 
done in 1954; that the United States contribution 
of $10,500,000 for 1955 was based on an estimate 
of movement of 142,000; and that payments of the 
contribution would be related to the actual move- 
ment achieved and in no case in excess of 45 per- 
cent of the cash contributions of all governments 
to operational expenditure. 

Neither the Executive Committee nor the Ad- 
ministration could suggest any satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of the additional income 
required to balance the budget, and in the end the 
Executive Committee recommended that the 
budget proposed in the amount of $45,625,468 for 
the operational part and $2,600,580 for the ad- 
ministrative part be adopted, but that the Direc- 
tor be authorized to incur obligations and make 
expenditure only in amounts not to exceed $2,506,- 
217 for administration and $42,597,360 for opera- 
tions plus such sums up to $3,028,108 when addi- 
tional income, not identified in the budget adopted, 
was assured. 

At the end of the discussion the Deputy Director 
produced an analysis of the income and costs of 
movements from each embarkation point to each 
destination which showed the net subsidy which 
the Committee has to supply out of its free funds 
for each movement. The average figure for Aus- 
tralia was $140.92. For most of the Western 
Hemisphere countries the figure was approxi- 
mately $70. With the increase of movement to 
Australia the available free funds of the Com- 
mittee were obviously inadequate. The Execu- 
tive Committee did not have sufficient time to give 
these cost figures the study and attention which 
they merited. 


Election of Director 


The Council met on April 27 under the chair- 
manship of Hanan A. Cidor, representative of 
Israel. Its first action was to elect unanimously 
Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., as Director upon nomi- 
nation by the United States representative. Sec- 
onding speeches commenting favorably on the 
nomination were made by a number of government 
representatives. The Council adjourned its first 
meeting to participate in the planting of a tree 
on the United Nations grounds in honor of the 
former Director, Hugh Gibson, who died in 
December 1954. 
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The Council was gratified to learn that 20 gov- 
ernments, including the new members, had ac- 
cepted the constitution, and adopted a resolution 
urging the remaining six governments to present 
their acceptances before the end of 1 year follow- 
ing the entry into force of the constitution, at 
which time their membership will otherwise 
expire. 

During the course of the session the Council was 
addressed by Chauncey W. Reed and Francis E. 
Walter of the U.S. House of Representatives, Mrs. 
Dorothy D. Houghton of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, and Robert S. McCollum, public 
member of the U.S. delegation.’ Representative 
Reed complimented the Council on the acceptances 
of the constitution, Representative Walter ex- 
pressed the hope that the Committee would not 
depend too heavily in the future on movements to 
the United States to achieve its goals of move- 
ment, Mrs. Houghton spoke of the humanitarian 
aspects of migration, and Mr. McCollum of the 
necessity of securing greater public understanding 
of the Committee’s work. 

The Deputy Director, in forecasting the future 
activities of the Committee, spoke confidently of 
the prospect of moving 142,165 persons in 1955. 
He estimated Europe needs to secure emigration 
for 1,700,000 persons in the next 5 years. He also 
stated that approximately 175,000 Europeans 
emigrate annually without international assist- 
ance and that therefore it was the Committee’s 
task to assist the movement of an additional 165,- 
000 persons annually. He indicated that the 
Committee might find serious shortage in shipping 
as movements exceeded 130,000 a year and re- 
minded the Committee that migrant movement is 
a one-way traffic and fluctuates between years and 
within given fiscal periods in a manner that is 
difficult to predict. The problem posed was also 
one of matching the needs of immigration coun- 
tries with respect to preferences as to nationalities 
and requirements as to skills with the migrants 
available in the emigration countries. He urged 
the expansion of vocational training and more 
satisfactory placement of European agricultural 
workers in the immigration countries. In closing 
he cited the fact that Icem had been responsible 
for approximately one-third of the migration from 
Europe in the past 3 years. 


* For the complete U. S. delegation, see BULLETIN of May 
2, 1955, p. 745. 
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In response the Italian representative urged 
expansion of the technical services provided by 
the Committee, such as vocational and language 
training, information for migrants, improved 
processing and placement, and more intensive 
efforts in initiating land settlement projects. He 
indicated that Icem’s program of reuniting Italian 
families with their breadwinners in Latin America 
and Australia would probably be completed in 
1956. The Netherlands representative cited the 
need of his country for the emigration of 50,000 
Dutch annually. Average emigration over the 
last 5 years had totaled only 36,700, and the return 
of Netherlands nationals from Indonesia had re- 
sulted in a much smaller net emigration from the 
Netherlands. 

The representative of Greece stated that his 
country needed to secure the emigration of 900,000 
Greeks at an annual movement of no less than 
30,000. He cited the disastrous consequences to 
the Greek economy and people of the recent 
earthquakes and made a plea for greater assistance 
to his country on the part of Icem. The German 
representative stated that Germany still needed to 
secure the emigration of landless farmers, but that 
it might be expected that the total of emigration 
from Germany would not increase in the next few 
years because Germany is experiencing almost full 
employment at the present time. The Australian 
representative cited the fact that immigration to 
Australia was increasing steadily and would un- 
doubtedly be maintained at present or even higher 
annual levels because of the strong demand for 
workers in Australia. 

The Deputy Director reported a total of $2,391,- 
069 pledged toward the cash reserve fund of 
$3,000,000 and payments of $1,778,369 received as 
of April 25, 1955. This amount included payment 
of two-thirds of the United States allocated share 
of $939,600. 

The Council accepted the recommendations of 
the Executive Committee with respect to the 1954 
financial reports and the budget and plan of ex- 
penditure for 1955. The 1954 report showed in- 
come of $2,620,559 on account of administrative 
expenditure and $39,423,296 on account of opera- 
tional expenditure, total $42,043,855. 

The Deputy Director was not prepared at this 
session to make any concrete proposals on the 
subject of land settlement. A number of the repre- 
sentatives of Latin American countries repeated 
statements made at previous sessions concerning 
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the plans of their governments to promote land 
settlement and cited particularly the need for 
external capital for this purpose. Many references 
were made to the necessity of establishing an 
international fund to provide that share of the 
capital requirements for land settlement projects 
which could not be met jointly by the emigration 
and immigration countries. 


Statement of U.S. Position 


The United States representative presented the 
following position of the United States Govern- 
ment: 


The United States continues to be interested in the 
development of land settlement projects in Latin Amer- 
ica. It recognizes that properly managed land settle- 
ment projects can contribute to the agricultural produc- 
tion, the economic development and the improvement of 
rural social structures of a country. The United States 
will be pleased to examine any specific land settlement 
projects in Latin America which may be presented to it 
by a Latin American Government or a Latin American 
Government in cooperation with a European Government 
or Governments. If the project is found to be techni- 
cally sound, the United States Government will then!de- 
cide in what manner it can best assist in the financing 
of the project. The alternative means will include loans 
from the existing sources (the World Bank or the Export- 
Import Bank) and grant aid from existing funds if 
such exist. It is possible that funds resulting from the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act will 
become available for this purpose in some countries. Any 
one or combination of these means may be considered. 
As part of its technical cooperation program, the United 
States Government will make available, upon request, 
expert services in specific technical fields to assist inter- 
ested governments in developing land settlement projects. 


During the course of the discussion the Argen- 
tine representative withdrew the invitation of his 
government extended at the previous session for 
a special meeting on land settlement at Buenos 
Aires in 1955 when he realized that such a meeting 
might only be considered by the Committee in con- 
junction with a regular session of the Council. 
On the initiative of the United States representa- 
tive a resolution sponsored by the United States, 
Germany, Italy, Canada, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Brazil was adopted requesting the Adminis- 
tration to make a report as early as possible on 
the results of its efforts and consultations with 
governments to date to promote land settlement. 
In proposing this resolution the United States 
representative pointed out that the reports made 
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available to the Council to date had failed to cover 
all essential aspects of the problem. 

During the session there was a notable spirit of 
optimism prevalent among the representatives of 
the member governments, tempered somewhat by 
the realization that the Committee in order to 
move the higher numbers estimated for 1955 and 
1956 would need to develop either increased con- 
tributions by governments or new sources of 
income, or both. 

The following officers were elected to serve at 
the second session of the Council: 


Chairman 
Hanan A. Cidor (Israel) 


The World Economic Situation 


Statement by John C. Baker 


First Vice Chairman 

René Contempre (Belgium) 
Second Vice Chairman 

Stig Unger (Sweden) 
Rapporteur 

Humberto Diaz-Casanueva (Chile) 


The Council adjourned the second session on 
May 4, 1955 to meet in the third session on or 
about October 18, 1955. 


© Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, De- 
partment of State. He served as an adviser to the 
U.S. delegation to the ICEM sessions. 


U. S. Representative in the U.N. Economic and Social Council* 


Those of us who did not have the good fortune 
to participate directly had the pleasure of follow- 
ing through press and radio the ceremonies at 
San Francisco reviewing the work of the United 
Nations during these past 10 years. There, most 
of the participants were naturally concerned with 
political matters—with the successes and failures 
of the United Nations in keeping the peace. But 
what of the success or failure of the United 
Nations in the economic field, in its efforts to assist 
our peoples to make this an easier, a happier, and 
a more secure world? Are the efforts being de- 
voted to this task really producing results, or is 
this Organization leaving its mark only in the 
form of debates and reports? If so, sterile indeed 
are our efforts! Let us, therefore, take a quick 
look at the record of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies in the economic field. 

The task of building a better world has gone 
forward even while we have not been able to 
achieve the genuine peace which we hoped for at 
the end of World War II. The work and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and of such agencies 
as the International Bank, the World Health 





? Made in the Council at Geneva on July 13. 
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Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization represent contributions to human prog- 
ress the world over. 

While it is impossible to measure the total im- 
pact of their contribution, it is clear that here is a 
new and vital force on the international economic 
scene—the peoples of many lands working along- 
side each other to grow more food, to bring power 
and transport to far corners of the earth, to stim- 
ulate increased productivity, to encourage trade 
and international investment. Here is an eco- 
nomic force whose instruments, if wisely used, can 
help us advance together toward better standards 
of living. 

During these past 10 years, most of us have been 
concerned with repairing the havoc of war and 
with accelerating the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries. In 1945 many areas 
of the world, often ones which were great centers 
of population and industry, were in tragic ruin; 
international economic relationships were dis- 
rupted; wartime restrictions seriously inhibited 
individual initiative. Large areas of the world 
were indeed on the verge of economic collapse. 

By 1955, however, the world picture had 
changed. In the free world, which is the only part 
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of which we can speak with knowledge, the eco- 
nomic skies are as bright or brighter than they 
have been in the memory of a generation. Recon- 
struction has been virtually completed; monetary 
stability has been largely restored; production far 
exceeds prewar levels; and real incomes are on the 
upgrade in many countries. And, finally, the 
widespread controls which tended to stifle indi- 
vidual enterprise are being progressively dis- 
mantled. 

In the underdeveloped areas, complex and dif- 
ficult problems remain to be dealt with. Neverthe- 
less, substantial gains are being made even in these 
areas. Indeed, I know of no other decade in his- 
tory which shows a rate of development in these 
countries comparable with that since 1945. What 
formerly took centuries to achieve is now being 
accomplished in decades or less. 

Thus, on this 10th anniversary of the United 
Nations and of the Economic and Social Council, 
we can look back with great satisfaction at the 
world’s economic progress. It is remarkable that 
we have been able to accomplish so much in the 
face of the tremendous burdens inherited from 
previous wars, as well as those we have had to 
assume to prevent future wars. Surely, we can 
look forward with confidence to even greater eco- 
nomic improvement for all peoples, particularly 
if we can banish the threat of war from the face 
of the earth. 

Peoples everywhere urgently desire economic 
improvement, and this demand must now be taken 
into account by all countries. Since this desire is 
worldwide, the United Nations and its associated 
bodies must provide an essential meeting ground 
where together we can work to fulfill these just 
aspirations. 

May I now turn from this brief contrast of the 
present world economic situation with that of 10 
years ago to a closer examination of the economic 
developments during the past 18 months. 

In 1954 and the early part of 1955, most indus- 
trial countries enjoyed a state of full or nearly full 
employment. This bright picture in employment 
was generally associated with an equally bright 
picture in the wage earners’ levels of living. In 
many of these countries workers were enjoying a 
rising share of the benefits of increased produc- 
tion. 

Economic readjustments in the United States, 
following the end of hostilities in Korea, did not, 
as some had feared, produce substantial changes. 
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Instead, they proved to be hardly more than a 
brief interruption to the remarkable economic 
growth enjoyed by our free enterprise economy 
since the war. Furthermore, this interruption did 
not have the unfavorable repercussions on the rest 
of the free world that many people had previously 
believed must necessarily follow. 

Western Europe continued to demonstrate its 
growing economic strength by lifting its indus- 
trial production 8 percent above that of 1953. In 
Latin America generally, production continued to 
increase and the foundations for further indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion continued to be 
laid. There, as also in Asia and many parts of 
Africa, development programs were reaching the 
point where tangible returns could be expected. 
Improvement in these latter regions was substan- 
tial in various directions—notably in food produc- 
tion—and several countries made marked advances 
in manufacturing industry. We have still to see 
the full impact of these development programs in 
view of the basic and long-term nature of so many 
of the projects. 

During 1954 the volume of international trade 
reached new record levels. Also, the world gener- 
ally continued to move toward a healthier pattern 
of trade, due in large part to the continued growth 
of production in Western Europe. The over- 
whelming dependence of the free world on the 
United States as a source of imports and as a 
market for many exports, which characterized the 
early postwar years, was further reduced. The 
monetary reserves of countries other than the 
United States continued to increase, reaching $25 
billion by the end of 1954, compared with a little 
over $15 billion 5 years earlier. 

There were, of course, fluctuations during 1954 
in the prices of certain foodstuffs. But in con- 
trast to the steep rise and subsequent decline associ- 
ated with the Korean war, the average price index 
for primary commodities continued fairly stable. 

While various individual countries had their 
problems, the general balance-of-payments situa- 
tion continued to improve to the point where there 
was, in the words of the World Economic Review,’ 
“a growing tendency to dismantle parts of the 
machinery of international trade controls on which 
most nondollar nations have had to rely up to now 
for protection of their balance of payments.” 

In general, the situation with respect to internal 


27 U.N. doc. E/2729. 
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financial and price stability continued to improve. 
While in some areas inflationary forces have not 
yet been brought fully under control, many coun- 
tries showed greater readiness to promote stability 
by wise use of the powerful instruments of mone- 
tary and fiscal policy. 


Recent Developments in U.S. 


Now I should like to deal with recent develop- 
ments in my country in somewhat more detail. 

During last year’s debate on the world economic 
situation, the United States Representative 
analyzed the forces operating in our economy dur- 
ing 1953 and the early part of 1954 which resulted 
in a heavy decline in defense and inventory spend- 
ing, with its attendant impact on production, em- 
ployment, imports, and other phases of our 
economy.® 

By the spring of 1954, these readjustments had 
run their course, and for the next few months our 
economy moved on an even keel. The index of 
production remained steady and prices held fairly 
firm. Then the forces making for further growth 
asserted themselves and gathered strength. The 
slack created by the cuts in defense expenditures 
and liquidation of inventory was taken up by in- 
creased expenditures in other directions, particu- 
larly for consumers goods and housing. 

The Federal Government and the Federal Re- 
serve System took steps to promote expansion. 
Fiscal and monetary policy was used to stimulate 
consumers, business firms, and State and local 
authorities to increase their expenditures. Taxes 
were cut early in the year, and legislation provid- 
ing for increased social security payments became 
effective toward the end of 1954. Federal Re- 
serve banks lowered their rediscount rates and 
reduced reserve requirements for member banks. 
Residential construction was encouraged and 
mortgage financing was made available on more 
liberal terms. 

A vigorous demand for new automobiles, along 
with the growing requirements of the construction 
industry, helped to spread the recovery into al- 
most all segments of our economy. 

A most significant aspect of our economy dur- 
ing the period of economic readjustment was the 
maintenance and even some increase in the level 
of personal incomes; this, together with the fact 


* BULLETIN of July 26, 1954, p. 133. 
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that most of our families enjoy relatively high 
incomes, helped to maintain consumer demand. 
In this connection, a recent study by a leading 
private research foundation points out that: “Of 
all the great industrial nations, the one that clings 
most tenaciously to private capitalism has come 
closest to the socialist goal of providing abun- 
dance for all.” 

During the past 6 months business activity has 
been advancing on every front. New production 
records have been achieved in many industries. 
Our gross national production is now moving to 
new peaks. 

As to the course of business activity during the 
next 6 or 12 months, most responsible opinion in 
the United States looks toward the immediate 
future with confidence. The base of our business 
expansion has now become so broad that, even 
should some decline develop in particular indus- 
tries, it should have a smaller impact on total 
economic activity than otherwise would be the 
case. 

Furthermore, many manufacturers who had 
previously planned to reduce investment in new 
plant and equipment below the 1954 level now ex- 
pect to increase this investment. It is note- 
worthy, for example, that the iron and steel in- 
dustry which plays so important a role in the 
economy of many industrialized nations has 
decided in the United States to increase its capital 
expenditures in 1955 above the 1954 level. 


Long-Term Prospects 


As regards the long-term prospects for our 
economy, I have no hesitation in expressing the 
greatest confidence. The factors which warrant 
this confidence were discussed by my predecessor 
in his statement on the world economic situation 
in this Council a year ago. I need only recall 
that they include a rapid growth of population; 
long-term need for large amounts of basic con- 
struction in such areas as transportation, housing, 
and education ; the potentialities of our expanding 
programs of scientific and industrial research; 
the high quality of our business and labor leader- 
ship, the incentives of our free enterprise system, 
and the readiness of our Government to encourage 
and support individual initiative; and the em- 
bodiment of all these elements in a continued rise 
of productivity. The prospect ahead is more 
than a vision of our economists. It is the basis on 
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which business firms everywhere are confidently 
planning for the future. 

Mr. President, the American people are more 
and more aware that their future is intimately 
affected by the economic events taking place in 
other lands and on other continents. Other speak- 
ers have referred to the importance for their 
countries of economic developments in the United 
States. If I were to be asked to sum up the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the United States in this 
interdependent world, I would say: 


One, that the United States can make its best 
contribution to world economic stability by main- 
taining a high level of economic activity at home, 
and 

Two, that the United States has a positive and 
deeply rooted interest in the economic well-being 
of the free world. 


These are the guides in the simultaneous pur- 
suit of our national interest and the discharge of 
our international responsibilities. These are the 
bases on which the United States has erected its 
programs for economic expansion at home, for 
closer international economic relations through 
trade and investment, and for assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

At home our objective is a dynamic one—the 
promotion of the steady growth of our economy. 
The elements of the administration’s program 
designed to encourage continued economic growth 
were set forth in the economic report by the Presi- 
dent to Congress in January of this year. The 
list of measures proposed is too long to recapitu- 
late here, but it is included in our reply to the 
Secretary-General’s questionnaire on full employ- 
ment.* 

The major elements of our foreign economic 
program, designed to stimulate economic growth 
in the free world, are, I am sure, well known to all 
of you—a 3-year extension, now enacted into law, 
of the authority of the President to negotiate 
reciprocal tariff reductions with other countries; 
the proposal to join the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation to administer the provisions of the 
Gatr; further simplification of our customs pro- 
cedures; measures designed to stimulate the flow 
of international private investment, including 
proposed United States membership in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation; encouragement of 


travel abroad by Americans; a program of United 


‘U.N. doc. E/2726/Add. 1. 
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States participation in overseas trade fairs; cori- 
tinued participation in programs of technical 
assistance; greater use of the Export-Import 
Bank to finance sound development projects when 
financing by private capital or the International 
Bank is not available; and continued cooperation 
in the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 

These, then, are the major elements of our pro- 
gram of action in the economic field. All of them 
are intended to contribute either toward main- 
taining prosperity at home or to the stability and 
expansion of the world economy generally. We 
believe that taken together they can make a sub- 
stantial contribution toward meeting our common 
problems. 


Efforts To Reduce Armaments 


The people of the United States would rejoice 
if a lessening of international tension should make 
it possible to turn additional resources from de- 
fense to peaceful consumption and development. 
Obviously, reduction of armaments cannot be car- 
ried very far as a unilateral process. It can only 
be advanced by collective arrangements in which 
the participating nations have full confidence. 
We have already made many efforts to promote 
such arrangements, and we will continue to ex- 
plore every avenue that may lead toward a more 
peaceful world. 

President Eisenhower himself gave this assur- 

ance less than a month ago when, at San Francisco, 
he declared: °_ 
. .. the United States will leave no stone unturned to 
work for peace. We shall reject no method, however 
novel, that holds out any hope, however faint, for a just 
and lasting peace. 

International disarmament would bring sub- 
stantial benefits to all our peoples. Resources now 
devoted to multiplying weapons of destruction 
could be channeled into activities for economic 
well-being. In this better world, mankind could 
move forward with new vigor to loftier cultural 
and spiritual levels as well as to higher living 
standards. 

In no field is the contrast between the potential- 
ities of resources devoted to instruments of war- 
fare and resources devoted to peaceful uses more 


striking than in the field of atomic energy. It is 


5 BuL.etTIn of July 4, 1955, p. 5. 
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not my purpose to enlarge here on the horrors of 
atomic warfare. They are well recognized every- 
where. As to the peaceful use of atomic energy, 
however, let me remind you of the prospects as 
outlined by President Eisenhower in an address 
delivered on June 11:* 

The extent of the economic and industrial changes that 
we can anticipate is indicated by estimates that world 
sources of uranium potentially available contain as high 
as 20 times the energy of the known world reserves of 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas combined. But power is 
only one of the results of nuclear fission. Many engineers 
and scientists believe that radiation and radioactive iso- 
topes may provide even greater peacetime benefit. They 
are already opening new horizons in medicine, agricul- 
ture, and industrial processes. 


Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atom 


Within a few days the representatives of many 
nations will convene in these very halls to discuss 
the distance we have come, the road we may be 
traveling, and the technological and economic 
problems involved in applying atomic energy in 
its manifold peaceful uses. As this conference 
undoubtedly will attest, many countries are con- 
ducting research and development work in this 
field which is likely to become increasingly fruit- 
ful. Of particular interest, in the light of our dis- 
cussions in this Council, is the opinion of experts 
that, for some time to come, the advantages of 
atomic power will probably be greatest to coun- 
tries which do not possess the resources for pro- 
ducing relatively cheap electric power by conven- 
tional means. 

In his address of June 11, President Eisenhower 
outlined the steps the United States is taking to 
promote the development of nuclear energy for the 
general benefit of mankind. He proposed to offer 
research reactors to the people of free nations who 
can use them to acquire the skills and knowledge 
essential to peaceful atomic progress. He also 
proposed, within prudent security considerations, 
to make available, to the peoples of such friendly 
nations as are prepared to invest their own funds 
in power reactors, access to and, training in the 
technology of construction and operation for 
peaceful purposes. 

In the meantime, we are doing our utmost to 





*Tbid., June 27, 1955, p. 1027. 
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insure that an International Atomic Energy 
Agency will be an operating institution as soon 
as possible, and we sincerely hope that the Soviet 
Union will eventually decide to participate in it. 

The purposes of this proposed agency would be 
closely related to those of the United Nations, 
primarily the Economic and Social Council. We 
hope that, if and when it is established, this rela- 
tionship will be formally recognized in its stat- 
utes. Advancement in the application of the 
enormous potential of atomic energy to peaceful 
uses will require the solution of many technologi- 
cal and economic problems. Progress in finding 
sound solutions to these problems can be promoted 
through effective international cooperation in the 
exchange of knowledge and information, training 
in the necessary skills, and intelligent planning in 
the use of resources. The framework for this in- 
ternational effort is rapidly being established. 
The United Nations, with this Council as its prin- 
cipal coordinating body in the economic and social 
field, will have a vital role in that effort. 

Meanwhile the United States has entered into a 
number of bilateral agreements and is negotiating 
more, under which other nations will participate 
with us in the task of promoting peaceful atomic 
development. 

Mr. President, it is clear that in my country, 
and indeed in most parts of the free world, the 
economic outlook is brighter than ever before and 
that the world is full of hopes for the future. 
These hopes may involve different objectives for 
our various countries. But there is one objective 
which, under the charter of the United Nations, 
should be the goal of all of us—to banish force and 
the threat of force as an instrument of national 
policy. Let us, then, as members of the United 
Nations, vie with one another, not in the arts of 
war but in the ways of peace, in building a world 
of expanding freedom and increased well-being 
for all mankind. 


Mirs. Cusack To Serve on 
U.N. Children’s Fund Board 


The President on August 12 appointed Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Cusack of Massachusetts to be Alter- 
nate U.S. Representative on the Executive Board 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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*Made in the Council at Geneva on July 19. 


Coordinating the Programs of the United Nations 


Statement by Walter M. Kotschnig 


Deputy U.S. Representative in the Economie and Social Council? 


There are many people in the world today, 
people in high and in low positions, who wonder 
what the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are really doing to deserve the expendi- 
ture of large funds and of an untold number of 
man hours. They wonder whether our own Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, is really 
achieving anything commensurate with all the 
efforts poured into it. 

I believe, Mr. President, we owe it to ourselves 
and to our Governments and to the peoples of the 
world who are sending us to this beautiful city of 
Geneva, to stand back for a few moments from 
our immediate preoccupations, from a considera- 
tion of details and the grinding out of resolutions, 
and to look at overall developments in our work, 
to gain perspective and guidance for future action. 

My mind goes back to Dumbarton Oaks when a 
few of us in this room met for the first time to 
help lay the foundations for a new world organi- 
zation, and that at a time when the most devastat- 
ing war in the history of man was reaching the 
height of its fury. There was talk at Dumbarton 
Oaks about the setting up of machinery to deal 
with economic and social questions, but this was 
considered by many as a side issue and at least 
one government wanted the new organization 
confined to straight political and security prob- 
lems. At San Francisco, in 1945, greater emphasis 
was put on economic and social matters and the 
Economic and Social Council was established as 
a major organ of the United Nations. More or less 
concurrently—prior to, during, and after that 
period—moves were made to develop a number of 


Mr. Kot- 
Schnig is the Director of the Office of International 
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special agencies such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (Fao), Unesco, the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (Icao), 
to operate in limited economic and social fields. 

These were hopeful beginnings, but I submit 
without fear of contradiction that at that time 
no one anticipated the extraordinary growth of 
intergovernmental organizations in the economic, 
social, and related fields which since has taken 
place. Today, if we look at any of the charts of 
United Nations organizations and agencies, we find 
that the economic and social organs, agencies, and 
bodies easily fill three-fourths of the available 
space. Here we see the Economic and Social 
Council, acting under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, surrounded by its eight functional 
commissions and its three regional commissions. 
And we see the whole family of ten specialized 
agencies related to the Council and the United 
Nations by special agreements. Beyond that are 
the various operating bodies such as the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (Unicer), the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, 
and the Korean Reconstruction Agency; and in 
addition to these, the special pieces of machinery 
to which we have entrusted the planning and 
operation of the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. 

Mr. President, we here in this room know that 
these are not paper organizations or debating so- 
cieties, but there are many people in the world 
who do not know it. We know that much per- 
tinent research work has been done by them to 
define more clearly the economic and social prob- 
lems of the various countries, both developed and 
underdeveloped; that statistical and other stand- 
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ards and data have been established which facili- 
tate an understanding of contemporary economic 
and social problems on an almost worldwide basis 
and which are helping us to clarify our objectives 
for action. We know that several thousand ex- 
perts have been sent under the regular and ex- 
panded programs to the far corners of the earth 
to help people to help themselves in their endeavor 
to create higher levels of living, to apply modern 
techniques to age-old problems of want and dis- 
ease. Through fellowships and_ scholarships, 
other thousands have been enabled to acquire these 
techniques and to assume positions of leadership 
in the economic and social development of their 
countries and communities. The funds which as 
a result of U.N. efforts have flowed to countries 
in need of financial assistance for purposes of re- 
construction and for long-range development 
schemes have exceeded $2 billion. 

These are but a few examples of the extraordi- 
nary volume and scope of the economic and social 
activities of the U.N. and the specialized agencies. 
And, again, Mr. President, it has to be said that 
back in 1944 and 1945 there were few indeed who 
dared to think of such expansion of the work of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Developments During Last Decade 


There are other developments which bear on 
present-day programs and activities and upon 
future work. I can mention only a few of the 
most important: 


1. First, there was the early shift in our work 
from reconstruction of war-devastated areas to 
development, particularly in the underdeveloped 
countries; from the rebuilding of what had been 
destroyed to the attainment of new levels of living 
in large parts of the world, levels of living never 
attained before. 

2. Parallel to this shift from reconstruction to 
development, there has been a change from short- 
term projects to long-range programs, as re- 
flected in the work of Unicer and the various 
programs of economic and social development 
which are carried on with the assistance of the 
United Nations and other intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, programs which by necessity are 
long-range in character. 

3. All this has, furthermore, meant a change in 
the locale of our major activities. ‘Top priority 
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was accorded to the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries. My own country warmly supported 
this shift and has, we believe, by word and deed 
demonstrated that we are willing and determined 
to assist these countries in their valiant efforts to 
advance their economies and to raise the standards 
and levels of living of their people. There may 
be differences among us regarding the best ways 
in which international efforts can be channeled 
to these ends; particularly there may be differ- 
ences of views with regard to the timing of certain 
projects. But I think there is fundamental agree- 
ment on the objectives. 

There is just one little footnote that needs to be 
made in this context. While we are at one, I hope, 
in recognizing the particular urgency of the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, we trust that we 
shall keep in mind that the developed countries 
also have their problems—financial problems, eco- 
nomic problems, social problems, psychological 
problems, and others. If the United Nations in 
its rightful concentration on the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries should ever come to the 
point where it refuses to pay attention to these 
problems of the developed countries—economic, 
social, psychological, etc.—it would destroy the 
cooperative basis on which alone progress can be 
achieved in advancing general well-being in the 
world. Mutual aid requires mutual understand- 
ing, which cannot be one-sided. 

4. One of the most encouraging developments 
in our work has been the shift from headquarters 
to the field. To put it differently : we welcome the 
grass roots approach which in recent years has 
characterized so much of the work of the U.N. 
and the specialized agencies. I have in mind the 
manifold activities in the fields of health and nu- 
trition, of housing and social welfare, of agricul- 
tural improvement, of education and training and 
related activities, which proceed by demonstration 
and example on the community level. It is in the 
huts and villages of large parts of the world, in 
Asia and Africa and parts of Latin America and 
elsewhere, that the battle for improved levels of 
living has to be fought. It is there that the foun- 
dations have to be laid for further constructive 
development in the fields of industry and trade. 

5. Finally, one other important development. 
It becomes evident from a reading of the reports 
of our various commissions and of several of the 
specialized agencies that a large measure of “fu- 
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sion of the economic and the social” has been 
attained in the thinking and in the action pro- 
grams of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. We have increasingly recognized that 
the basic objective of any measures for economic 
development is the improvement of levels of liv- 
ing. There is, at the same time, a growing reali- 
zation of the fact that the various social compo- 
nents that enter into the determination of levels 
of living have a direct bearing on economic devel- 
opment and that better health, housing, and work- 
ing conditions—to mention only a few—are 
essential to any acceleration in the economic devel- 
opment programs. As a result of this acknowl- 
edged interaction of the economic and social, we 
believe that the entire work of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies is gaining in effec- 
tiveness. 

To summarize, I think I can state all I have 
said in one sentence. We are greatly encouraged 
by the phenomenal growth of the economic and 
social programs of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies; by the increasing emphasis on 
long-range programs of special benefit to the 
underdeveloped countries; by the realistic grass 
roots approach which characterizes so much of the 
work we are reviewing; and by the fusion of our 
economic and social activities in a central purpose, 
which is to lift the levels of living of individuals 
and nations throughout the world. 


Concrete Achievements 


Several of the excellent speeches to which we 
have had the privilege of listening dwelt on the 
concrete results of these developments. Thus, 
reference was made to the assistance given by the 
United Nations in fighting the desert. We have 
not yet succeeded in making the deserts bloom, 
but through such organizations as the Fao, 
Unesco, the Technical Assistance Administration, 
through their coordinated activities, their research 
work and assistance, desert land 7s being converted 
to human use in several regions of the world. 
This is one of the elements contributing to in- 
creased food production, which is a primary con- 
cern of the Fao. For the first time in our age, 
food production is increasing more rapidly than 
the increase in popuiation, thus belying the somber 
predictions of the prophets of gloom. We are 
glad to see that we have reached the point where 
Fao has been able to shift its emphasis to selec- 
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tive expansion of food production and to nutri- 
tion, thus helping to increase both the volume and 
the quality of the staples of life. And in hous- 
ing, we are not just talking about existing needs, 
but better houses are being built today, particu- 
larly in some of the underdeveloped countries, as 
a result of U.N. advice and efforts. Cottage in- 
dustries are being developed and larger industrial 
enterprises are beginning to grow. Productivity 
is being increased all over the world today and, 
following the example of some of the major bi- 
lateral aid programs initiated by my country, 
the International Labor Organization (Ino) and 
the Technical Assistance Administration have 
had a very important part in this development. 

I could go on indefinitely reciting other achieve- 
ments but will content myself with one more ex- 
ample of truly concerted effort because it offers a 
striking demonstration of the fusion of the eco- 
nomic and the social of which I have spoken. Dr. 
Marcolino G. Candau, the distinguished Director 
General of the World Health Organization, in a 
speech not long ago pointed out that with 100 mil- 
lion cases of malaria in India each year—and I 
hope our distinguished colleague from India will 
not mind if I point up one of the great achieve- 
ments attained in his country in the face of great 
adversity—and one million deaths each year from 
that disease, the economic loss to India is enor- 
mous. It is in fact estimated at 2 million man 
years of work. The cost to the country in terms 
of absence from work alone—that is, without add- 
ing the cost of medical care, funeral expenses and, 
of course, the economic value of lives lost—is 
about $100 million a year, not to mention the hu- 
man suffering and loss. Now, the cost of control- 
ling malaria for the 200 million people who live 
in the affected areas would not exceed $20 million 
a year if all of them were to be protected. There- 
fore, complete malaria control in India would 
yield an immediate net profit of $80 million a year 
to the country as a whole, again without mention- 
ing the human benefit. This is not all; there would 
be other savings. People who have malaria have 
to spend money—the family’s income—on treat- 
ment. When the Rockefeller Foundation in- 
quired into this aspect it found that control meas- 
ures reduced the proportion of the family income 
spent on malaria treatment from about 50 to 5 per- 
cent. On this basis it has been estimated that ef- 
fective malaria control for the 200 million people 
in the malarious parts of India would have an 
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economic annual value of about $5 billion. I have 
said “would have” and “would be.” The fact is 
that, according to the reports of the Wuo, close 
to 65 million people in India have already been 
protected against malaria. The figure for the 
world at large is 225 million people protected 
against that debilitating, murderous disease. 

Dr. Candau gave another illustration drawn 
from the Western Hemisphere. Until 1950 yaws 
affected about one-third of the rural population 
of Haiti. In some areas, indeed, about half the 
inhabitants were afflicted. It wasin that year that 
the Haitian Government requested international 
aid and, with help from the Wuo and supplies 
from the Children’s Fund, launched a campaign 
to eradicate yaws from the Republic by the use of 
penicillin. In 1954 the Wuo’s Regional Office for 
the Americas was able to announce that the great 
efforts of the Republic of Haiti had resulted in the 
almost complete eradication of this disease. It 
was estimated that, as a result, about 100,000 inca- 
pacitated persons had been able to return to work, 
increasing the national production of Haiti by $5 
million a year. The remarkable thing about this 
anti-yaws campaign was that it cost the Haitian 
Government only about 20 cents per person 
treated. Its total cost, including government and 
international contributions, was no more than 30 
cents for each person treated. 

These are remarkable results. Obviously they 
are not altogether or even primarily due to the 
U.N. and specialized agencies. We must not for- 
get the large bilateral aid programs which have 
been instituted and in which my country was 
happy to be able to take a prominent part. Nor 
must we forget certain other multilateral pro- 
grams such as those carried on by the Organiza- 
tion of American States and under the Colombo 
Plan. First and above all, we must not forget that 
these results are due to a large extent to the ex- 
traordinary efforts made by the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries and their leaders, to 
whom we pay homage. But I think these leaders 
would be the first to agree that the U.N. and the 
specialized agencies often served as a catalytic 
element, that they were instrumental in giving a 
start to national efforts and assisted them power- 
fully by advice, training, and demonstration. 

Thus it is quite evident that our economic and 
social activities, programs, and organizations are 
not made of paper and resolutions. The U.N. and 
the specialized agencies have made and are in- 
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creasingly making a real difference in the world. 
They are actively improving the lot of the com- 
mon man and bringing new hope to millions and 
hundreds of millions of people. 

Here again I would like to add a footnote. We 
wish ways and means could be found to tell this 
story adequately to the world. I don’t mean 
propaganda. We want facts, and the facts are 
there. They are to be found in the reports of the 
U.N. and the specialized agencies for anyone who 
has the time to wade through thousands and tens 
of thousands of pages, as some of us are paid to do. 
We devoutly hope that by means of further con- 
sultation between the U.N. and specialized agen- 
cies, through the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, and through closer cooperation be- 
tween the U.N. and the specialized agencies this 
story will be told more effectively so that every- 
body can understand it and not just the experts. 


Problem of Coordination 


Let me now turn to the problem of coordination, 
one of the major functions of our Council. That 
problem has proved very difficult and tedious over 
the years. These difficulties arose from a number 
of reasons. 

First, we ourselves in the Council, with com- 
paratively little experience in multilateral inter- 
national cooperation, drafted the terms of refer- 
ence for the functional and regional commissions 
in such broad and generous terms as to invite over- 
lapping. The same thing is true, I am afraid, of 
several of the constitutional instruments of the 
specialized agencies. I am sure that the Director 
General of Unesco will agree with me when I say 
that article 1 of the Unesco constitution is so 
broad and ill-defined as to permit and invite 
almost any activity. Education is of course basic 
to most human endeavors and can serve a large 
range of purposes which are not clearly defined in 
article 1. Culture can be interpreted to include 
anything from excavations to paintings and music 
and other aspects of man’s creative genius, as well 
as all patterns of human relations. Science, both 
natural and social, is a way toward the under- 
standing of any manifestation, physical or mental, 
terrestrial and in the heavens. 

Thus, no limit is set and little guidance given 
to the activities of Unesco. For another example, 
the Declaration of Philadelphia, a very great in- 
strument which has become part of the constitu- 
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tion of the Ino, is a generous charter of economic 
and social progress. But again, it does not neces- 
sarily help to define clearly Ito functions in rela- 
tion to other organizations. 

More basic than the lack of clear-cut definitions 
of jurisdiction—and, as a matter of fact, in part 
explaining this lack of adequate definitions—is 
the fact that economic and social activities present 
a continuum. One thing leads to another. The 
Fao, concerned with improvements in agricul- 
tural production, could not keep out of the com- 
modities field insofar as agricultural products 
enter into international trade. From there it is 
only a small step to such problems as balances of 
trade and payments, which fall within the scope 
of other bodies in the pattern of international 
organizations. 

To all these difficulties were added the pressures 
of enthusiasts and special interest groups. I don’t 
want to say anything against enthusiasts. On the 
contrary, we owe them many a useful initiative, 
and they help to keep the governments on their 
toes. At the same time they certainly made it more 
difficult to draw a line against the proliferation of 
programs. Reference must also be made to the 
lack of coordination within governments them- 
selves, which meant that frequently represent- 
atives of the same government spoke with different 
voices in different bodies. Even to this day, this is 
a weakness which has not been fully overcome 
and which greatly complicates the problem of 
coordination. 

Finally, we must not forget that the Ecosoc 
has no compulsory powers and can pursue its work 
of coordination not by legislation, orders, and 
directives but only by way of persuasion and 
recommendation. 


Trend Toward Concerted Action 


Taking into account these difficulties, we can 
take pride in the remarkable progress which has 
been achieved. Duplication and overlapping of 
programs and projects have been practically elim- 
inated, in spite of what may be said by those who 
have not followed developments closely. It is 
indeed surprising to what extent we have suc- 
ceeded, without any regulatory powers, in elimi- 
nating duplication. What is more, there is a 
strong tendency on the part of the agencies to 
concentrate on major fields, and a growing trend 
toward concerted or even joint action. 
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Here again many examples could be offered. 
And again, I am afraid, the world knows very 
little about the success of our efforts. It knows 
little, for instance, about the remarkable efforts 
jointly undertaken by the Wuo, Fao, and UnicEr 
in fighting such diseases as kwashiorkor caused by 
protein deficiencies. For hundreds of years this 
disease has plagued and taken the lives of untold 
numbers of people, particularly children, in large 
parts of Africa. The Wuo looked at the people 
and discovered the cause of the disease; the Fao 
advised in the discovery and production of pro- 
tein-rich food; and Unicer assisted in making 
such food available. Thanks to all of them and 
their coordinated efforts, an age-old plague which 
exists under some thirty different names all over 
the world may one of these days be eliminated. 

As we review the success in coordination—from 
elimination of duplication and overlapping to con- 
certed and finally joint action—credit should be 
given where credit is due. 

First it can be stated with justifiable pride that 
much credit is due to our own Council, with its 
continuing emphasis on the establishment of pri- 
orities, its injunctions te its own commissions, and 
its recommendations to the specialized agencies to 
review their programs in the light of major needs. 
In this context we agree that the priorities estab- 
lished by the Council should be kept under con- 
stant review. We hope that the Council will en- 
dorse a request formulated by the Social Commit- 
tee that the Secretary-General prepare for the 22d 
session of the Council a report on the implementa- 
tion of priorities set forth in the program of con- 
certed practical action in the social field. 

Another body to which credit is due is the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordination. When 
we set up this Committee we thought of it largely 
as a group responsible for administrative coordi- 
nation between the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. It has gone far beyond that stage 
and today deals with substantive program matters. 
The heads of the various agencies under the lead- 
ership of the Secretary-General have come to dis- 
cuss policies as they affect these organizations. 
They have set up a large number of working par- 
ties, which are hammering out coordinative ar- 
rangements in the carrying out of various pro- 
grams, whether they be long-range activities for 
children and mothers, or migration, or community 
development. Day-to-day contacts have been es- 
tablished between the personnel of the various 
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agencies, and with better acquaintance have come 
closer cooperation and better understanding of 
mutual problems. This trend has become partic- 
ularly marked during the last two years. The 
Administrative Committee on Coordination has 
grown in stature and importance, and we would 
like to express appreciation, particularly to the 
Secretary-General, for building up the effective- 
ness of the Administrative Committee on Coordi- 
nation. 

Much credit must also go to the individual spe- 
cialized agencies, which entered into the spirit of 
the thing and on a voluntary basis increasingly 
adjusted their programs to the programs of other 
agencies. There has also been an evident im- 
provement of coordination within governments, as 
shown by more consistent positions taken by their 
representatives in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

It is doubtful whether the remarkable results in 
coordination achieved could have been attained 
by a centralized body by way of laws and regula- 
tions. Under the present system, the autonomy 
and initiative of the several organizations and the 
unique contribution of the experts have been safe- 
guarded and, at the same time, purposeful cooper- 
ation has growingly been achieved. This realiza- 
tion of common purposes was made possible in 
spite of, or perhaps even because of, organiza- 
tional decentralization. 


Goals for the Future 


Now, Mr. President, I would be remiss in my 
duties if I did not pass beyond the good things 
accomplished to further steps that may be taken. 
We must look forward as well as back. We be- 
lieve, and we are sure that our friends in the 
several secretariats agree with us, that more prog- 
ress can be made toward even greater concentra- 
tion of effort and closer coordination. I shall list 
a number of points which we think deserve 
mention. 


1. Here and there in the programs of the inter- 
national agencies there are still areas of “fringe” 
activities. My Government has called attention 
to such areas from time to time in the governing 
bodies of the specialized agencies and here in the 
Council. Our concern is not that these areas are 
not important. It is rather that with our limited 
resources we have to draw a line somewhere, and 
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it therefore requires an exercise of very careful 
judgment to determine that this or that type of 
work must be left for someone else to handle, or 


be put off until a later time. We are glad to note 
that Unesco has been particularly concerned with 
the improvement of its own program from this 
standpoint, and we hope that the remodeled pro- 
gram contemplated for 1957-58 will further cut 
down the large number of scattered projects still 
in its program. We doubt, for instance, whether 
the drafting of regulations for international com- 
petitions in architecture is of sufficient importance 
to call for intergovernmental action. UNeEsco 
certainly has gone a long way since the early days 
when, like Stephen Leacock’s proverbial horse- 
men, the organization dashed off madly in all di- 
rections at once. 

2. We believe there are still altogether too many 
meetings. Some of us spend a large part of our 
time rushing from one meeting to another. There 
are too many meetings of administrative bodies, 
and perhaps even too many meetings of expert 
committees. Even my Government, with its large 
manpower resources, finds it difficult to prepare 
for all these meetings adequately and to provide 
for proper representation when we are invited to 
attend. 

3. A good deal remains to be done in the area 
of publications. Each of the international agen- 
cies publishes from time to time certain highly 
specialized and frequently elaborate monographs, 
which necessarily can find only a limited circle of 
readers. The agencies also make periodic compi- 
lations of developments (such as legislation and 
the like) within member countries, which can be- 
come very large indeed. We would not attempt 
here to judge the individual merits of such publi- 
cations. Some of them are necessary for policy 
formulation and a help to operations. But we 
would observe that by becoming involved in the 
technical minutiae of any field in all its esoteric 
aspects there may be a danger of an agency being 
drawn away from its main concern, or of devoting 
an undue amount of resources to assist a very small 
number of end users. I hope I shall not be viewed 
as a heretic when I suggest that the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies were not created to 
produce research per se. When the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies do engage in 
research, it should be research as required for pol- 
icy formulation and operations. This point was 
brought out last year by the Secretary-General 
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when he spoke of the reorganization of the Sec- 
retariat, and his position has our full support. 

We recognize that some action has been taken 
to reduce the number of studies and publications. 
We would suggest four approaches to this prob- 
lem, which is a difficult one. First, there should 
be a periodic reexamination of journals, legis- 
lative series, monographs and studies, etc., in 
order to make sure that preparation and publi- 
cation are not continuing more or less automati- 
cally or out of habit. Second, such a review 
should so far as possible ascertain whether ade- 
quate use is made of the materials which are com- 
piled. Actual sales figures and not only numbers 
of copies distributed free should be analyzed. 
Third, it is important that the U.N. agencies 
should not, except as may be clearly required, 
get into fields of research or publication which 
are being or can be satisfactorily covered by uni- 
versities and private research agencies, founda- 
tions, and other nongovernmental groups. The 
initiative shown by those groups is important. It 
represents an independence of action that ought 
to be encouraged. We note that the Secretary- 
General has recognized this important point in his 
reorganization of the Secretariat, and we welcome 
his efforts to stimulate action outside the United 
Nations. This trend is desirable in our view and 
might well be taken into account by the specialized 
agencies. It should be emphasized and strength- 
ened to the point where in the future appropriate 
activities might be entirely financed and carried 
on outside the framework of the U.N. agencies. 
Fourth, research carried on in various parts of 
the U.N. system, including the Bank and the Fund, 
does not always appear fully coordinated. It 
wonld seem to us desirable that, so far as possible, 
the research activities of the various secretariats 
(including the work done under the U.N. Techni- 
cal Assistance Program) should be able to benefit 
to the fullest possible extent from other related 
research activities. To work out such coordina- 
tion in practical terms will require exploration 
and consultation. It is our view that every effort 
should be made to achieve this sound working 
relationship. 

4. The battle of jurisdiction has not altogether 
ended. Some of our own subsidiary bodies— 
functional and regional commissions—have shown 
signs of spreading their activities beyond the 
functions for which they were set up. We must 
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guard against such assumption of new functions 
by the functional commissions of the Comncil. 
These commissions should maintain their advisory 
role. It is their responsibility to direct the at- 
tention of the Council to needs and possibilities 
for study and action, rather than plunging into 
studies or action themselves without reference to 
what is being done elsewhere or the uses to which 
such studies may be put. We would not consider 
it appropriate, for example, that the Human 
Rights Commission and the Status of Women 
Commission should embark, in the course of con- 
sidering the implementation of various economic 
and social “rights” or standards, upon economic 
and social studies and discussions that clearly fall 
within the scope of other commissions or special- 
ized agencies. Where the action of other bodies 
appears to be inadequate from the standpoint of 
these two commissions, it is quite proper that they 
should call the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council to such inadequacies. This would 
enable the Council to encourage appropriate 
bodies to do what was necessary. 

We also continue to believe that the ties between 
the regional economic commissions and the Coun- 
cil should be strengthened. This applies as well 
to relations between the secretariats of these com- 
missions and the Secretary-General. The re- 
gional commissions are of greatest importance and 
they will best serve the purposes of the United 
Nations if their status is clearly defined. They 
were created by the Council and report to it; and 
the secretariats of these commissions are integral 
parts of the United Nations Secretariat. The 
Council, as the U.N. body charged with responsi- 
bility for economic matters with worldwide impli- 
cations, has an inescapable obligation to review 
carefully the work of the regional commissions 
and most particularly their work programs. On 
his side, the Secretary-General must at all times 
be satisfied that the activities of the regional secre- 
tariats are in accord with the policies he has estab- 
lished for the Secretariat as a whole. Only if 
these two sets of relationships are thoroughly 
understood and adequately maintained can the 
regional commissions fulfill their proper role, 
which is to provide, within the context of the 
overall economic program of the U.N., special re- 
search and advisory services to the various 
regions. 

The Secretary-General has recommended a 
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more rational utilization of resources available to 
the Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
the regional commissions, and the Technical As- 
sistance Administration. Surveys he is undertak- 
ing in this area are not yet complete and the 
subject, therefore, is not ripe for discussion. 
Much undoubtedly can be done in the way of 
rationalization, but we hope that great care will 
be taken not to complicate still further the already 
complicated machinery of technical assistance. 
Regional commissions have a real contribution to 
make out of the wealth of their knowledge of eco- 
nomic and social conditions in their regions. 
Certainly, their advice on the development of re- 
gional technical assistance projects would be help- 
ful. When it comes to country planning, how- 
ever, it is important that the position of the 
resident representatives and mission heads of 
specialized agencies should not be weakened and 
that operations be kept out of regional commis- 
sions and left to existing machinery. 

5. Finally, we need more advance consultations 
in the planning of projects and programs. There 
can be much loss of effort and resources, and a 
great deal of irritation, when a U.N. body or spe- 
cialized agency launches some project without 
prior consultation with other interested bodies, 
and only then begins to coordinate. In this con- 
text, my delegation was impressed by the plan of 
the distinguished Director General of Unesco 
[Luther Evans] to submit an early draft of the 
Unesco work program for 1957-58 to the United 
Nations Secretariat and the interested specialized 
agencies. This, in our opinion, is thoroughly 
sound and should, as far as possible, become gen- 
eral practice. 

Mr. President, my delegation will introduce a 
resolution embodying these various suggestions 
for consideration by the Coordination Commit- 
tee. I shall, therefore, not enlarge on them any 
further at this stage. 


Atomic Energy Agency and the U.N. 

Before closing, however, I should like to refer 
to one other matter—the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

In his speech on the world economic situation ” 


* See p. 312. 
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the head of my delegation referred to the poten- 
tialities of the peaceful use of atomic energy and 
its revolutionary importance for economic devel- 
opment, particularly of underdeveloped countries. 
The initiative taken by President Eisenhower, we 
believe, reveals as clearly as anything we may have 
done the determination of the Government and 
the people of the United States to harness the 
latent energies of this earth in the interest of the 
common well-being of all peoples and nations. 
Mr. Baker also stated that in our view the pro- 
posed International Atomic Energy Agency 
should be closely related to the U.N. and particu- 
larly the Economic and Social Council. I am au- 
thorized to go one step further and state that we 
continue to believe that the most appropriate re- 
lationship between the proposed agency and the 
U. N. would be that of a specialized agency related 
to the U.N. by agreement. We feel that this will 
best insure a coordinated approach to the problem 
of peaceful use of atomic energy and permit a con- 
certed attack on the problem. 


Working Together Toward Common Ends 


In conclusion, I should like to express again the 
growing satisfaction of my Government with 
progress that is being made in the development 
and concentration of programs and coordination 
in the pattern of U.N. organizations and agencies. 
Institutions and individuals are learning, have 
learned, to work with each other toward common 
ends. We are achieving a better orchestration of 
our efforts. ‘There are times when we still talk 
at cross purposes, particularly when it comes to 
the timing of certain projects. But we appear to 
be gaining a better perspective, a sharper focus in 
determining what is essential and what is ephem- 
eral, a clearer appreciation of what is feasible and 
effective and realistic at any given time. 

As we look out across the world we see there is 
growing self-reliance, a strengthening of the spirit 
of self-help, and with that a real partnership is 
being established between the big and the small. 
We may well be entering upon a new era as the 
developed and the underdeveloped countries join 
their heads and hearts and hands in the promo- 
tion of the general well-being, for it is that well- 
being which spells good will among men and 
peace among nations. 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Council of Scientific Unions 


The Department of State announced on August 
5 (press release 479) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented by the following delegation at 
the Seventh General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions (Icsv) at Oslo, 
Norway, August 8-13, 1955. 

Lloyd V. Berkner, chairman, President, Associated Uni- 
versities, Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., Office of International Relations, 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. 

Robert B. Brode, Department of Physics, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Detlev W. Bronk, President, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, Washington, D.C. 

Walter H. Bucher, Department of Geology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Jason J. Nassau, Director of the Warner and Swasey 
Observatory, Case Institute of Technology, East 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Walter M. Rudolph, Assistant to the Science Adviser, De- 
partment of State 

Charles E. Sunderlin, Deputy Director, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

Paul A. Weiss, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, New York, N. Y. 

Established at Brussels as the International 
Research Council in 1919 and renamed in 1931, 
Icsu coordinates the activities of 11 international 
scientific unions (astronomy, biological sciences, 
pure and applied chemistry, crystallography, 
geodesy and geophysics, geography, history of 
science, theoretical and applied mechanics, pure 
and applied physics, radio-science, and mathe- 
matics). It also enters into relations with govern- 
ments of member states through national adhering 
bodies to promote scientific investigations in those 
countries, such as the International Geophysical 
Year, 1957-58. The work of the Council is di- 
rected by the General Assembly, which meets 
every 3 years, the Sixth Assembly having been 
held at Amsterdam in October 1952. <A country 
usually adheres to the Union through its leading 
scientific academy. The United States is a mem- 
ber of Icsv, and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council is the adhering 
body. 

The forthcoming General Assembly is of par- 
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ticular significance to the future of international 
cooperation through scientific unions. A satis- 
factory solution will be sought to two major prob- 
lems: (1) the financial strengthening of the Inter- 
national Council and its constituent Unions, and 
(2) the important question of how to deal with the 
steadily increasing number of new scientific or- 
ganizations seeking recognition of the Interna- 
tional Council. 


International Astronomical Union 


The Department of State announced on August 
11 (press release 489) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented by the following delegation at 
the Ninth General Assembly of the International 
Astronomical Union at Dublin, Ireland, August 
29-September 5: 

J. J. Nassau, chairman, Director of the Warner and 
Swasey Observatory, Case Institute of Technology, 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Chairman of the U.S. National 
Committee of the International Astronomical Union. 

I. S. Bowen, Director of Mt. Wilson and Mt. Palomar 
Observatories, Pasadena, Calif. 

G. M. Clemence, Director of the Nautical Almanac Office, 
U.S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 

G. P. Kuiper, Professor of Astronomy, Yerkes Observa- 
tory, University of Chicago, Williams Bay, Wis. 
Robert R. MeMath, Director of the McMath-Hulbert Ob- 
servatory, University of Michigan, Pontiac, Mich. 
Otto Struve, Professor of Astronomy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; President of the Interna- 

tional Astronomical Union. 

F. L. Whipple, Professor of Astronomy, Harvard College 

Observatory, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. E. Whitford, Director of the Washburn Observatory, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

The International Astronomical Union, a quasi- 
governmental organization, was founded at the 
Constitutive Assembly of the International Re- 
search Council held at Brussels in July 1919 in 
order to facilitate relations between astronomers 
of different countries in cases where international 
cooperation is necessary or useful and to promote 
the study of astronomy in all its branches. The 
General Assembly is the policymaking body of the 
Union and meets every 3 years. The Eighth As- 
sembly was held at Rome in 1952. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment is a member of this Union through the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Universal Copyright Convention 
To Come Into Force 


On August 5, 1955, President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed that the Universal Copyright Convention 
and certain related Protocols will come into force 
with respect to the United States on September 16, 
1955. The text of the Proclamation appears 
below. 

The Universal Copyright Convention consti- 
tutes the first document of worldwide multilateral 
significance in the copyright field in which the 
United States has participated. Asa considerable 
number of countries throughout the world, includ- 
ing most major ones, are expected to become parties 
to the convention, it is believed that this new inter- 
national instrument will greatly facilitate the pro- 
tection of American literary and artistic works 
abroad and will improve our general foreign rela- 
tions in the important cultural and intellectual 
area. 

On June 16, 1955, the 12th of the required instru- 
ments was deposited with the Director General of 
Unesco, and, pursuant to its terms, the convention 
comes into force 3 months from that date. The 
12 initial members of the convention are Andorra, 
Cambodia, Chile, Costa Rica, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Haiti, Israel, Laos, Monaco, Paki- 
stan, Spain, and the United States. Two further 
ratifications (Luxembourg on July 15, 1955, and 
the Holy See on July 5, 1955) have been received 
by Unesco, and active consideration is being given 
the convention in France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and a number of other countries. 

Public Law 743, 83d Congress, approved August 
31, 1954, which amends the United States Copy- 
right Law to implement the terms of the conven- 
tion, also becomes effective on September 16, 1955. 
Under the provisions of the new law, nationals of 
countries parties to the convention, and works first 
published in such countries, may obtain copyright 
protection in the United States by the simple act of 
affixing to all copies of their works the symbol © 
together with the name of the copyright proprietor 
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and the year of first publication, without the neces- 
sity of complying with any other formalities in the 
United States. Of particular significance to those 
who publish books or periodicals in the English 
language in countries parties to the convention is 
the provision of Public Law 743 which makes it 
unnecessary to manufacture in the United States 
books or periodicals protected by the convention 
in order to obtain the full term of copyright. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS a universal copyright convention, together 
with three related protocols, was signed at Geneva under 
date of September 6, 1952 on behalf of the United States 
of America and certain other states; 

Wuereas the texts of the said convention and proto- 
cols, in the English, French, and Spanish languages, are 
word for word as follows: * 


WueErEAS the Senate of the United States of America 
by their resolution of June 25, 1954, two-thirds of the 
Senators present concurring therein, did advise and con- 
sent to the ratification of the said convention, together 
with the three related protocols ; 

Wuereas the said convention and the three related 
protocols were duly ratified by the President of the 
United States of America on November 5, 1954, in pursu- 
ance of the aforesaid advice and consent of the Senate: 

WHeErEAS it is provided in paragraph 1 of Article IX 
of the said convention that it shall come into force three 
months after the deposit of twelve instruments of rati- 
fication, acceptance or accession, among which there shall 
be those of four states which are not members of the 
International Union for the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Works; 

WHEREAS instruments of ratification or accession were, 
by June 16, 1955, deposited by the following twelve states, 
including seven which are not members of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works: Andorra, Cambodia, Pakistan, Laos, Haiti, Spain, 
United States of America, Costa Rica, Chile, Israel, Ger- 
man Federal Republic and Monaco; 

WHEREAS pursuant to the aforesaid provision of para- 
graph 1 of Article IX of the said convention, the con- 
vention will come into force on September 16, 1955, three 
months after June 16, 1955, the date of deposit of the 
twelfth instrument ; 

WHEREAS it is provided in paragraph 2 b) of protocol 1 
annexed to the universal copyright convention, concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
stateless persons and refugees, and in paragraph 2 b) of 
protocol 2 annexed to the universal copyright convention, 
concerning the application of that convention to the works 


*For text of convention and protocols, see S. Exec. M., 
83d Cong., 1st sess. 
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of certain international organizations, that the respec- 
tive protocols shall enter into force for each state on 
the date of deposit of the instrument of ratification, ac- 
ceptance or accession of the state concerned or on the date 
of entry into force of the convention with respect to such 
state, whichever is the later; 

WHEREAS instruments of ratification or accession with 
respect to the said protocol 1 were deposited by the follow- 
ing states: Andorra, Cambodia, Pakistan, Laos, Haiti, 
United States of America, Costa Rica, Israel, German 
Federal Republic and Monaco; 

WHEREAS instruments of ratification or accession with 
respect to the said protocol 2 were deposited by the fol- 
lowing states: Andorra, Cambodia, Pakistan, Laos, Haiti, 
Spain, United States of America, Costa Rica, Chile, Is- 
rael, German Federal Republic and Monaco; 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the aforesaid prevision in para- 
graph 2 b) of the said protocol 1 and protocol 2, the proto- 
cols will enter into force on September 16, 1955, the 
date of entry into force of the convention ; 

WHEREAS it is provided in paragraph 6 b) of protocol 
38 annexed to the universal copyright convention, con- 
cerning the effective date of instruments of ratification 
or acceptance of or accession to that convention, that 
the protocol shall enter into force on the date of deposit 
of not less than four instruments of ratification or accept- 
ance or accession and that instruments deposited after 
such date shall take effect on the date of their deposit; 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the aforesaid provision in para- 
graph 6 b) of the said protocol 3, the protocol entered 
into force on August 19, 1954, the date of deposit of the 
fourth instrument, and entered into force with respect 
to the United States of America on December 6, 1954, 
the date of deposit of its instrument; 

Now, THEREFORE, be it known that I, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim and make public the said convention 
and the said protocols 1, 2 and 3, to the end that the same 
and every article and clause thereof shall be observed 
and fulfilled with good faith, on and after September 16, 
1955 with respect to the said convention and protocols 1 
and 2, and on and after December 6, 1954 with respect 
to the said protocol 3, by the United States of America 
and by the citizens of the United States of America and 
all other persons subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fifth day of August 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred fifty-five and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred 
eightieth. 


bean LM hoon 


By the President : 
JOHN FosTeER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Austria 


State treaty for the re-establishment of an independent 
and democratic Austria. Signed at Vienna May 15, 
1955. Entered into force July 27, 1955. 

Proclaimed by the President: August 5, 1955. 


Copyright 


Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Septem- 
ber 6, 1952. Enters into force September 16, 1955. 
Ratification deposited: Holy See, July 5, 1955; Luxem- 

bourg, July 15, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: August 5, 1955. 

Protocol 1 concerning application of the convention to 
works of stateless persons and refugees. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Enters into force Septem- 
ber 16, 1955. 

Ratification deposited: Holy See, July 5, 1955; Luxem- 
bourg, July 15, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: August 5, 1955. 

Protocol 2 concerning application of the convention to 
works of certain international organizations. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Enters into force Septem- 
ber 16, 1955. 

Ratification deposited: Holy See, July 5, 1955; Luxem- 
bourg, July 15, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: August 5, 1955. 

Protocol 3 concerning the effective date of instruments of 
ratification or acceptance of or accession to the conven- 
tion. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into 
force August 19, 1954. 

Ratification deposited: Holy See, July 5, 1955; Luxem- 
bourg, July 15, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: August 5, 1955. 


Slave Trade 


Protocol amending slavery convention signed at Geneva 
September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. Done 
at New York December 7, 1953. Protocol entered into 
force December 7, 1953." 

Acceptance deposited: Netherlands July 7, 1955. 
Annex entered into force: July 7, 1955." 


BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement concerning financial arrangements for the fur- 
nishing of certain supplies and services to naval vessels. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Ottawa July 21, 1955. 
Enters into force October 19, 1955. 


Chile 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington August 8, 1955. En- 
tered into force August 8, 1955. 


El Salvador 


Agreement extending the agreement for a health and san- 
itation program of November 10 and December 13, 1950 
(TIAS 2219). Effected by exchange of notes at San 
Salvador March 7 and June 14, 1955. Enters into force 
upon signature of a corresponding extension to the op- 
erational agreement. 





* Not in force for the United States. 
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Iraq 


Agreement relating to the disposition of military equip- 
ment and materials furnished pursuant to the military 
assistance agreement of April 21, 1954 (TIAS 3108). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Baghdad July 25, 1855. 
Entered into force July 25, 1955. 


Libya 


General agreement for technical cooperation, with memo- 
randum of understanding. Signed at Tripoli July 21, 
1955. Entered into force July 21, 1955. 

Point Four agreement for technical cooperation. Signed 
at Tripoli January 21, 1952. Entered into force Janu- 
ary 21, 1952. TIAS 2524. 

Superseded: July 21, 1955 (by the general agreement 
for technical cooperation of that date). 

Agreement providing, on a grant basis, 6,800 metric tons 
of wheat for famine relief in Libya during the year 
commencing July 1, 1955. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Washington June 30 and July 18, 1955. En- 
tered into force July 18, 1955; effective from June 30, 
1955. 


Pakistan 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington August 11, 1955. En- 
tered into force August 11, 1955. 


Turkey 


Agreement relating to a program of offshore procurement, 
with memorandum of understanding and model con- 
tract attached, and exchange of notes. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Ankara June 29, 1955. Entered into 
force June 29, 1955. 

Agreement amending the Minute of Understanding Re- 

garding Paragraph 7 (claims) of the agreement of June 
23, 1954 (TIAS 3020), relative to the implementation of 
the agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty regarding the status of their forces of June 19, 
1951 (TIAS 2846). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Ankara April 22 and July 21, 1955. Entered into force 
July 21, 1955. 


STATUS LIST? 


Universal Copyright Convention and Related 
Protocols 


Universal copyright convention. Done at | ii September 6, 
1952. Enters into force September 16, 1955 


Ratifications deposited : 


Country Date of deposit 
Andorra fo es . January 22, 1953 
Chile. . . January 18, 1955 
Germany, Federal Republic of . June 3, 1955 * 
Haiti. . September 1, 1954 
Holy See . July 5, 1955 
Israel ; . April 6, 1955 
Luxembourg . . July 15, 1955 
Monaco. . June 16, 1955 
Spain . October 27, 1954 


United States . December 6, 1954 


* As of August 10, 1955. 
* Includes statement with respect to Land Berlin. 
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Accessions deposited : 


Cambodia . . August 3, 1953 
Costa Rica . December 7, 1954 
Laos. . August 19, 1954 
Pakistan . April 28, 1954 


Protocol 1 concerning application of the convention to works 
of stateless persons and refugees. Done at Geneva September 
6, 1952. Enters into force September 16, 1955. 


Ratifications deposited : 


Country Date of deposit 
Andorra . . January 22, 1953 
Germany, Federal Republic of . June 3, 1955 * 
Haiti . . September 1, 1954 
Holy See . July 5, 1955 
Israel . April 6, 1955 
Luxembourg . . July 15, 1955 
Monaco. . June 16, 1955 


United States . December 6, 1954 


Accessions deposited : 


Cambodia . . August 3, 1953 
Costa Rica . December 7, 1954 
Laos . . August 19, 1954 
Pakistan . April 28, 1954 


Protocol 2 concerning application of the convention to works of 
certain international organizations. Done at Geneva September 
6, 1952. Enters into force September 16, 1955. 


Ratifications deposited : 


Country Date of deposit 
Andorra ee . January 22, 1953 
Chile. . poe ee ene . January 18, 1955 
Germany, Federal Republic of . June 3, 1955 * 
Haiti. A a eee . September 1, 1954 
Holy See . July 5, 1955 
Israel ; . April 6, 1955 
Luxembourg . . July 15, 1955 
Monaco . . June 16, 1955 
Spain - October 27, 1954 


United States . December 6, 1954 


Accessions deposited : 


Cambodia... . «+» . August 3, 1953 
Costa Rica 4 . December 7, 1954 
Laos . . August 19, 1954 
Pakistan . April 28, 1954 


Protocol 3 concerning the effective date of instruments of ratifica- 
tion or acceptance of or accession to the convention. Done 
at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force August 19, 
1954. 


tatifications deposited : 


Country Date of deposit 
Andorra . . January 22, 1953 
Germany, Federal Republic of . June 3, 1955 * 
Haiti. . September 1, 1954 
Holy See . July 5, 1955 
Israel : . April 6, 1955 
Luxembourg . . July 15, 1955 


United States . December 6, 1954 


Accessions deposited : 


Cambodia . . August 3, 1953 
Costa Rica . December 7, 1954 
Laos . . August 19, 1954 
Pakistan . April 28, 1954 
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THE DEPARTMENT 








Designations 


Wade Lathrum as politico-economic adviser, Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, effec- 
tive August 1. 





THE CONGRESS 








Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
84th Congress, 1st Session 


Convention with the Italian Republic Relating to Taxes on 
Income. Message from the President transmitting a 
convention between the United States of America and 
the Italian Republic for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income, signed at Washington on March 30, 
1955. S. Exec. C, April 25, 1955. 11 pp. 

Convention with the Italian Republic Relating to Taxes on 
Estates and Inheritances. Message from the President 
transmitting a convention between the United States of 
America and the Italian Republic for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on estates and inheritances, signed 
at Washington on March 30, 1955. S. Exec. D, April 
25, 1955. 8 pp. 

Eighth Annual Report on the Operations of the Depart- 
ment of State. A report by the Under Secretary of 
State on the operations of the Department of State 
during calendar year 1954, pursuant to section 2 of 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress. H. Doc. 148, April 25, 
1955. ST pp. 

Great Lakes Fisheries Convention. Hearing before a Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. April 27, 1955. 76 pp. 

Great Lakes Fisheries Convention. Report to accompany 
Executive B. S. Exec. Rept. 7, May 28, 1955. 6 pp. 

Proposed Increase in Limitation on Expenses for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. Communication from 
the President transmitting a proposed increase in the 
limitation on expenses for the fiscal year 1956 for the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for said fiscal year. H. Doc. 
150, April 28, 1955. 2 pp. 

National Reserve Plan. Report to accompany H. R. 5297. 
H. Rept. 457, April 28, 1955. 55 pp. 

Repealing the Fee-Stamp Requirement in the Foreign 
Service and Amending Section 1728 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as Amended. Report to accompany H. R. 5841, 
H. Rept. 458, April 28, 1955. 3 pp. 

Appointment of a Congressional Delegation To Attend the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary Con- 
ference. Report to accompany H. Con. Res. 109. H. 
Rept. 452, April 28, 1955. 2 pp. 

Repealing a Service Charge of 10 cents per Sheet of 100 
Words, for Making Out and Authenticating Copies of 


August 22, 1955 


Records in the Department of State. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 5842. H. Rept. 459, April 28, 1955. 2 pp. 
The International Court of Justice. Staff Study No. 8, 
Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Committee 

print, May 1955. 29 pp. 

Authorizing Security Officers of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service To Carry Firearms To Protect 
Heads of Foreign States and Other Officials. Report 
. accompany H. R. 5860. H. Rept. 468, May 2, 1955. 

pp. 

International Finance Corporation. Message from the 
President urging enactment of legislation permitting 
the United States to join with the other free nations in 
organizing the International Finance Corporation. H. 
Doc. 152, May 2, 1955. 44 pp. 

Suspension of Certain Import Taxes on Copper. Report 
- accompany H. R. 5695. H. Rept. 485, May 4, 1955. 

pp. 

Report of the Proposed Agreement with NATO for Co- 
operation Regarding Atomic Information. S. Rept. 
267, May 4, 1955. 9 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1955. Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the Mutual Security 
Program for fiscal year 1956. May 5-23, 1955. 555 pp. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Message from the 
President transmitting a Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation between the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Germany, to- 
gether with a Protocol and two exchanges of notes re- 
lating thereto, signed at Washington on October 29, 
1954. S. Exec. E, May 9, 1955. 23 pp. 

Treaty of Mutual Understandings and Cooperation with 
the Republic of Panama. Message from the President 
transmitting the Treaty of Mutual Understandings and 
Cooperation between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama, and the Memorandum of 
Understandings Reached, signed in the English and 
Spanish languages at Panamdé on January 25, 1955. 
S. Exec. F, May 9, 1955. 38 pp. 

Suspension of Duties and Import Taxes on Metal Scrap. 
Report to accompany H. R. 5223. H. Rept. 545, May 9, 
1955. 3 pp. 

Extending an Invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee To Hold the 1960 Winter Olympic Games 
at Squaw Valley, Calif. Report to accompany S. J. 
Res. 51. S. Rept. 275, May 9, 1955. 2 pp. 

General Government Matters Appropriations for 1956. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. May 10-18, 1955. 156 pp. 

Favoring the Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. 
Report to accompany S. Con. Res. 17. H. Rept. 564, 
May 10, 1955. 2 pp. 

Favoring the Granting of the Status of Permanent Resi- 
dence to Certain Aliens. Report to accompany H. Con. 
Res. 110. H. Rept. 565, May 10, 1955. 2 pp. 

Investigation of Merchant-Marine Training and Educa- 
tion in the United States. Report to accompany S. Res. 
35. S. Rept. 349, May 11, 1955. 2 pp. 

Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1955. Hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Ways and Means on 
H. R. 6059, a bill to authorize the President of the 
United States to enter into an agreement with the 
President of the Republic of the Philippines to revise 
the 1946 Trade Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Republic of the Philippines. May 16, 
1955. 147 pp. 

Extending an Invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee To Hold the Winter Olympic Games in the 
United States at Squaw Valley, Calif. Report to ac- 
company H. J. Res. 296. H. Rept. 595, May 17, 1955. 
2 pp. { 

Authorization for Sale of! Certain Ships to Citizens of the 
Republic of the Philippines. Report to accompany S. J. 
Res. 67. S. Rept. 358, May 17, 1955. 7 pp. 

Extending Title II, First War Powers Act, 1941. Report 
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to accompany H. R. 4052. S. Rept. 354, May 17, 1955. 
4 pp. 

etiation of Certain Persons Trained in Foreign 
Espionage Systems. Report to accompany H. R. 3882. 
H. Rept. 601, May 18, 1955. 10 pp. 

Customs Simplification Act of 1955. Hearings before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means on H. R. 6040, 
a bill to amend certain administrative provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and to repeal obsolete provisions of 
the customs laws. May 23 and 24, 1955. 132 pp. 

Authorizing Certain Sums To Be Appropriated Immedi- 
ately for the Completion of the Construction of the 
Inter-American Highway. Report to accompany H. R. 
5923. H. Rept. 611, May 23, 1955. 6 pp. 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. Report of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on H. R. 6382, a 
bill to amend the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other purposes. H. Rept. 
624, May 24, 1955. 36 pp. 

Extension of Mexican Labor Act. Report to accompany 
H. R. 3822. H. Rept. 625, May 24,1955. 6 pp. 

Newsprint Study. Current Newsprint Outlook. Interim 
Report of the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce pursuant to H. Res. 105. H. Rept. 683, 
May 26, 1955. 8 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1956. Report to 
accompany H. R. 5502. S. Rept. 378, May 26, 1955. 
26 pp. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1955. Report of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on S. 2090. S. Rept. 
3883, May 27, 1955. 86 pp. 

Suspension of Import Duty on Copper. Tearing before 
the Senate Committee on Finance on H. R. 5695, an act 
to continue until the close of June 30, 1958, the suspen- 
sion of certain import taxes on copper. May 27, 1955. 
33 pp. 

Free Importation of Gifts from Members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on Duty Abroad. Report 
to accompany H. R. 5559. S. Rept. 387, May 27, 1955. 
3 pp. 

Suspension of Duties and Import Taxes on Metal Scrap. 
Report to accompany H. R. 5223. S. Rept. 386, May 27, 
1955. 3 pp. 

Suspension of Certain Import Taxes on Copper. Report 
together with minority views to accompany H. R. 5695. 
S. Rept. 403, June 1, 1955. 13 pp. 

Requesting the Secretary of State To Take Action To 
Carry Out Certain Recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression. Report to accom- 
pany H. Res. 188. H. Rept. 746, June 9, 1955. 4 pp. 
Part 2, Minority Views, June 14, 1955. 5 pp. 
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Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. Conference 
report to accompany H. R. 1. H. Rept. 745, June 9, 
1955. 7 pp. 

International Finance Corporation. Report to accom- 
pany S. 1894. S. Rept. 505, June 10, 1955. 9 pp. 

The Austrian State Treaty. Hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on Executive G, the 
State Treaty for the Reestablishment of an Independent 
and Democratic Austria, signed at Vienna on May 15, 
1955. June 10, 1955. 24 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriations for the State De- 
partment. Communication from the President trans- 
mitting proposed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1956, in the amount of $3,256,000, for the 
Department of State. H. Doc. 176, June 13, 1955. 2 pp. 

Appointment of a Congressional Delegation To Attend the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary 
Conference. Report to accompany S. Con. Res. 29 and 
S. Res. 112. S. Rept. 548, June 14, 1955. 3 pp. 

Authorizing Immediate Appropriation for the Completion 
of the Construction of the Inter-American Highway. 
Report to accompany H. R. 5923. S. Rept. 542, June 
14, 1955. 7 pp. 

Strengthening the Organization of the Department of 
State. Keport to accompany S. 2237. S. Rept. 546, 
June 14, 1955. 5 pp. 

Appointing a Subcommittee To Work Toward the Goal 
of World Disarmament. Report to accompany S. Res. 
93. S. Rept. 547, June 14, 1955. 4 pp. 

The Austrian State Treaty. Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on Executive G. S. Exec. 
Rept. 8, June 15, 1955. 15 pp. 

Repealing a Service Charge of 10 Cents per Sheet of 100 
Words, for Making out and Authenticating Copies of 
Records in the Department of State. Report to ac- 
company H.R. 5842. S. Rept. 551, June 15, 1955. 3 pp. 

Authorizing Security Officers of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service To Carry Firearms To Protect 
Heads of Foreign States and Other Officials. Report 
to accompany H.R. 5860. S. Rept. 552, June 15, 1955. 
3 pp. 

Repealing the Fee Stamp Requirement in the Foreign 
Service and Amending Section 1728 of the Revised 
Statutes, As Amended. Report to accompany H.R. 5841. 
S. Rept. 550, June 15, 1955. 4 pp. 

Reaffirming the Desire of the American People for Peace. 
Report to accompany H. Con. Res. 157. S. Rept. 565, 
June 16, 1955. 2 pp. 

Proposed Agreements for Cooperation between the Turk- 
ish Republic and the United States, the United States 
of Brazil and the United States, and the Republic of 
Colombia and the United States. Report. S. Rept. 572, 
June 17, 1955. 20 pp. 
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August 22, 1955 


Africa. French-Tunisian Conventions (Dulles) . 


Agriculture. Regulations Relating to Agriculture 
Personnel Serving Abroad (text of Executive 
order ) Ed a kets ao : 


Asia. The United States Looks at South and South- 
east Asia (Robertson) ‘ ‘ 


Atomic Energy 

World Cooperation on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy (Eisenhower). . Se or +S 

The World Economic Situation (Baker) 


China, Republic of. Loan Agreement — With 
Republic of China . ; 

Congress, The. Current sii on ‘hesitate 
Policy Peaks wes eee eulebtne eS 

Economic Affairs 

Expansion of International Trade (Waugh) . 

Loan Agreement Signed With Republic of China . 

Negotiations To Be Held Under Trade Agreements 
oI es er ee 

Problems of Financing European 
(Warren) F athe 

World Bank Loan to "Guatemala a 

The World Economic Situation (Baker) 


Europe 

Foreign Ministers To Meet at Geneva . 

Problems of Financing European 
(Warren) eh BEN ews, 


Foreign Service 

Regulations Relating to Agriculture Personnel 
Serving Abroad (text of Executive order) zy 

U.S. and Laos Raise Missions to Embassy Status 
(joint statement) Pie ewe cates Pai nce te 


‘ Migration 


Migration 


France. French-Tunisian Conventions (Dulles) 


Germany. Conference Hall To Be Erected for Ber- 
lin Building Exposition . ee ee 


Guatemala. World Bank Loan to Guatemala 


International Organizations and Meetings 
Foreign Ministers To Meet at Geneva . . 
U.S. Delegations to International Conferences . 
World Cooperation on Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy (Eisenhower) ay - 


Japan. Expansion of International Trade (Waugh) . 


Korea. Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in 
Korea (Dulles) . a tte al Asm ye: cule 0," 3S 


Laos. U.S. and Laos Raise Missions to _—! 
Status (joint statement) i vee et wi oe 


Mutual Security. Loan Agreement Signed with 
Republic of China . eS eer tee te 


Presidential Documents 

Regulations Relating to 
Serving Abroad . : ee ee 

Universal Copyright Convention To Come Into 
Force. . 

World Cooperation on ’ Peaceful Uses “of Atomic 
Energy . ois ey tee as ee ae 


Agriculture Personnel 


Refugees and Displaced Persons. Problems of 
Financing European Migration (Warren) 
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United Nations 
Coordinating the Programs of the United Nations 

(Kotschnig ) - 317 
Mrs. Cusack To Serve on UN. Children’s "Pund 

Board 3 316 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 8-14 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


7486 8/11 Saudi Arabia credentials (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
*Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to August 8 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 468 
of August 1, 472 of August 3, and 479 of August 5. 


No. Date Subject 

*482 8/8 Atomic agreement with Chile in force. 

483 8/9 Laos mission elevated to embassy. 

484 8/10 Dulles: French-Tunisian conventions. 

485 8/10 Dulles: Neutral Nations Commission 
in Korea. 


487 8/11 Plans for Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 

*488 8/11 Atomic agreement with Pakistan in 
force. 

489 8/11 Delegation to Astronomical Union. 

*490 8/12 D.'les: death of Peurifoy. 

*491 8/13 Pal istan’s 8th anniversary. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1958 





UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPo) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PARTNERS IN WORLD TRADE: 
The Goal of the GATT 








Publication 5879 15 cents 


A recent Department of State publication sets forth in non- 
technical language the goals of the GATT, lists its major pro- 
visions, and explains the historical need for GATT. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is an 
international trade agreement adhered to by 34 countries, 
including the United States. 


This Agreement is a basic element of the foreign economic 
policy of the United States which is designed to promote essen- 
tial national objectives. It is a means for maintaining and 
increasing our economic strength and is an instrument for 
improving our living standards and those of other free peoples. 
It makes possible higher levels of production and distribution 
necessary to the security of the free world. Partners in World 
Trade describes this key element of our foreign trade policy 
in clear terms. 


Copies of this 16-page, illustrated pamphlet may be pur- 
chased for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me 
of the GATT. 


Street Address: 


erty, eae; Ne ESAS? «an eee cee eee eee 








